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~ REPUBLICAN GOVERN- 
MENT. 


“You are mistaken, sir,” says the Her- 
aid, by way of heading to an editorial for 
which it takes this much from THE Stanp- 
arp of last week as a text: 

Republican government is breaking down in 
the United States, because the 
conditions of our people are steadily becom 
{ng incompatible with republican government 
in anything more than name. 

And the Herald goes on to say, in that 
graceful, good natured style which makes 
its leaders such easy reading — 

This is not the criticism of a careful ob- 
server, and we confess that when we read it 
we rubbed our eyes in wonderment. Henry 
George does bimself great injustice by mak- 

ing it. Republican government breaking 
down? Why, we have not heard anything 
crack or give way yet. Qn the other hand, 
we have been congratulating everybody that 
our institutions are built on political bard 
pan. that the American eagle was oever in 
better voice, and that the people never en- 
joyed better health or had a brighter out- 


look. 

Aud so, as is perhaps natural in a paper 
that has just raised its price from two 
cents to three cents without the slightest 
reduction in its vast circulation, the Her- 
ald chatters pleasantly on. It tells us 
that when the avarchists were con- 
demned thev all said there would soon be 
a first-class smash in this country, but the 
Herald has not seen a danger signal yet! 
Are not our wage earners better housed, 
better fed, better clothed, better educated 
than they are elsewhere? Republican gov- 
ernment with us may not be quite per- 
fect, but it is far in advance of other 
forms of government. ‘Politics are cor 
rupt?” coutinues the Herald. ‘Of course 
they are. Are they purer, thouch, in Ger- 
many, or France, or England?” “We can't 
get everything right in a minute, but the 
common sense of the people is making it 
right. Republican government 
is sound in wind and limb. and American 
politics and enterprise and society and _ in- 
stitutions indicate the highest water mark 
yet reached by the tide of human affairs.” 

- And so, with all this, the Herald says, 
“Go to, Mr. George!” 


was celebrated this year by a banquet at 
Delmonico's, at which a number of that 
office-holding class of which ex-Super- 
intendent Walling speaks sat down 
toa meal that cost $50 ahead. “On the 
outside of the menu,” to quote from the 
World (before election), ‘‘was a hand- 
painted representation of an open fireplace 
with a pot hanging over the fire. To give 
a vivid representation of fire a large ruby 
was affixed to the card under the pot, and 
for the fame of a lighted candle upon the 
mantel was set a real diamond.” Let the 
Herald go over the names of these men, 
aud consider the means by which they 
have risen to power. 

Correlative in its siguificance to such 
feasting as this is the feasting of the poor 
which goes on in all our large cities on 
holiday occasions. ‘Feeding the Hungry 
Poor—Gnawing Appetites Stopped by 
Thousands of Pounds of Turkey!” In 

such wise ran the headlines in our morn- 

ing papers the day after Thanksgiving, 

and so will they run oa the day after 
Christmas and the day after New Year. If 
the Herald can see no evidence of bitter and 

growing discontent among wage workers 
in the daily news which its own columns 
furnishes; if it can see no danger signals in 
such things as the smashing in of the bows 
of a bark in San Diego by a dynamite 
bomb the other day, it will certainly see no 
evidence of political and social decay in the 
increasing demands for charity. Yet such 
there is. “Government of the people, for 
the people and oy the people” cannot long 
exist where any number of the people are 
fed by charity. Paupers and semi-paupers 
are always a dangerous class—but they 
are most dangerous where their votes 
count. There is a half truth, at least, in the 
conservatism that would annex a property 
qualification to the suffrage. No more in 
the United States than in Rome of old can 
a republic in anything but form rest upon 
a substratum of proletarians. 

“Thanksgiving,” says the World, “takes 

in the pallid songstress of the shirt, plying 
her weary and ill-requited needle and 
thread, as well as the gamin of the street 
aud the shambling wreck of the gutter and 
the stale beer dives. Old and young, 
thrifty and thriftiess, deserving and un- 
worthy, all are included in Dame Thanks- 
giving’s invitation. For all who are not 
too proud to eat, the turkey is fat and 
ready; the pie of mince and the pudding of 
plum have been duly browned.” 

But it is only upon those too proud thus 
to eat that republican government can 

safely rest. 
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In this graceful flippancy the Herald is 
representative. The chords of national 
vanity and complacency which it so airily 
strikes are made to vibrate from a thousand 
journals and a thousand pulpits, and the 
_ pleasant tune of “eat, drink and be merry” is 
the tune our people most delight in and 
wili pay best to hear, Nevertheless, it is 
while all thought of danger is lulled by Voters feeding on free buvk REY, and pohti- 
this pleasant tune that the decay of | cal bosses dining at 850 a head, with dia- 
popular government goes on most certainly | mond and ruby studded bills of fare. Is 
and most swiftly. there no relation between them? - 
. Save when overthrown by external 
forces, of which there isin this country 
absolutely no danger, popular government 
does not go down with a crash. It is 
slowly undermined, silently transformed— 
the spirit, the strength, the essence, is 
eaten out of if while its forms re- 
main, and on the surface all things appear 
to go on as before, until at last the crash 
comes and the hollow shell is broken. It 
was centuries after Ciesar ere the masters 
of the Roman world pretended to rule by 
any other authority than that of senates 
that trembled before them. The Huns and 
Vandals who wrecied Roman palaces, and 
burned Roman libraries, the invading 
hordes of fierce horsemen that set the cres- 
cent above the cross in the East were not 
the destrovers of Roman civilization. They 
were but the carrion birds who descended 
upon the carcass from which the life had 
already gone. 

Eternal vigilance, as Washington told 
us, is the price of liberty. It is not in 
sudden crash or violent eruption that 
danger comes to such a republic as ours. 
It is in the quict stealing of power from the 
amany to the few—in the gradual growth of 
conditions inconsistent with a republic. 

How far this has already gone, and how 
fast it is even now going on, anyone who 
will cpen his eyes and look about may see. 
What hus become of our faith and our 
pride in the American republic when a 
jeading journal like the Herald can say, 
“Politics are corrupt? Of course they are. 
Are they any purer, though, in Germany, 
or France, or Engiand?” 

And worse is weneath if we make the 


The encrinous sums that are dispensed 
in pubiic and semi-public alms giving, the 
probably far greater sums that are given 
in private and unrecorded alms, are evi- 
dence of a vague feeling of the injustice of 
existing social conditions. But however 
amiable may be the motives that prompt 
it, no form of alms giving can remedy 
social injustice. On the contrary, it can in 
the long run but increase the very evils it 
seeks to palliate. It is like the giving of a 
dram to the man who shivers for want of 
proper clothes, This is true even of those 
modified and cautious charities which, with 
a view to preserving self respect, require 
payment or require work. Here, for in- 
stance, is the New York house of industry. 
It spends u zood deal of money every year 
in giving reputable sewing women a little 
work each week at good prices, selling 
the prod:ct at a loss. If it gave its 
beneficiaries full work it could only im- 
prove the condition of a few out of many 
thousands. So, to distribute its benefits 
as widely as possible, each woman on 
the rolls is given a dollar or so every week 
for work which she can do in a few hours, 
leaving her to make up enough to live on 
by working for the ‘‘slop-shops.” These 
women are paid for the single piece as 
much as the slop-shops pay for ten or a 
dozen pieces. But the result is not to 
increase the demand for the work of sew- 
ing women, nor yet to take any of them 
out of the ranks of those who compete for 
it. It is simply by supplementing slop 
shop wages to permit competition to carry 
those wages to a still lower point. 


o ” 
a comparison. Does the Herald know of | In the inquiries into the condition of 
Yor. any German city ruled by a saloon keeper | sewing women—as the Sun styles them, 

as Boss Buckley rules Sana Francisco? { «the white slaves of New York’—which 


have been recently stimulated by the meet- 
ings that Miss Van Etten and her associates 
haye been holding at Pythagoras hall, one 
of the facts brought into relief is the man- 
nerin which wages are cut down by the 
labor of women partially supported by 
charity. 

So with the charity of Mrs. Lamadrid, 
who from herSt. Andrew's coffee stands 
has furnished in this city during the last 
year some 400,000 one cent meals, and who, 
with the co-operation of Manager Palmer, 
Mrs. Frank Leslie and other kind hearted 
men and women, proposes to extend her 
operations. That many poor creatures 
have thus been fed who would otherwise 
have gone hungry or been forced to beg, 
is undeniable. But supposing this charity 
to be extended until every family in the 
poorer quarters of New York, who wished 
to, could thus get its food for a cent a 
head for each meal, what would be the 
ultimate result? 

How could ite effect be other than that 
of the “relief in aid of wages” which was 


Does it know of any French city where a 
foverning gang of Uieves and murderers 
and ballot box stuffers could receive such 
an “indorsement” as Baltimore city re- 
-cently gave to her governing ring? Does 
it know of any great English city of which 
it can truthfully say what ex-Superintend- 
— entof Police Walling says of New York in 


his recently published book: 

The city cf New York is actually ruled by 
some twenty thousand cffice holders, most of 
whom are taken from and controlled by the 
Very worst element. in the community. 

Our judiciary and’ prosecuting officers are 
elected and controlled in a great measure by 
the very elements they are called upon to 
purish and keep in check. 

Although, of course, all things are possi- 
ble, yet I would not ccunt among probable 
contingencies, under tie present system of 
government in New York, the hanging of any 
One of its millionaires, no matter how unpro- 
voked or premeditated the murder he might 
have committed. 


George Washington has been dead some 
time, but his fareweli address is still occa- 
sionally read by school boys, and his birth- 
day is yet celebrated after a fashion, It 


philanthropists in the agricultural districts 
—to permit competition to cut wages down 


perism? If in New York every one who 
wished to could get from the St. Andrew’s 
stands a well cooked meal for a cent, rents 
would increase—for this advantage of be- 
ing able to get a well-cooked meal for one 
cent would attach to locality, and poor 
people would flock to New 
wages would diminish, and a large section 
of our population would become accus- 
tomed to relying for a living upon this 
semi-charity and would sink to the level of 
the lazzaroni of Italy or the leperos of 
Mexico, And what would happen, when, 
tired of bailing the sea, the subscribers to 
such a gigantic charity as this should con- 
clude to stop? 


viate poverty by cheapening to the poor 
the necessaries of life may be somewhat 
better than indiscriminate alms giving, 


which attaches to Mr. Edward Atkinson's 


box. Land being monopolized, an increas- 
ing population who have nothing but 
their power to labor (a power in itself 
utterly useless without access to Jand) 
must, in their competition with each other 
for employment, carry wages down as fast 
as the cost of living is reduced. Where 
land is fully monopolized, where the in- 
dispensable element of life and labor is 
the absolute property of one class of the 
people, what could it avail if some one 
were to discover a means to enable people 


ers could not get the dirt without the per- 
mission of the land owners, competition 
among them would inevitably carry wages 
down to the dirt-eating level. 


is that the sufferings of the poor are 
caused by the scarcity of the things 
that satisfy want. This is manifestly not 
true. There isin our civilized society to- 
day an abundance of ali the things that 
satisfy human wants, 
abundant power tu produce such things. 
If, therefore, undeserved poverty exists, 
it can only come from injustice in distribu- 
tion; and injustice in distribution cannot 
be cured either by increasing the quan- 
tity of such things or by teaching people 
to exist on less of them. 


creatures are to-day standing close to the 


such a favorite device of short-sighted 
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kindliness. 
relief misery that mere kindliness can- 
not cure, nor yet even alleviate. For 


England in the early part of this century 


at 


a still lower level and to increase pau- : 
c 


of 
York; 


se 


Such we!l meaning attempts to alle- 


ut they have in them the essential defect 


nti-poverty device of a cheap cooking 


T 
a 


o live by eating dirt? Since mere labor- 


The false assumption in all such devices 


or at least an 


“How many poor and unfortunate 


verge of self-destruction because the world 


will not Bive thedi Lrexd?” says thet Seria, 


moralizing on one of those bitter tragedies 
which our daily papers so frequently re- 
cord. 

What world is it that will not give 
bread? Not the physical world. Nature 
isno niggard. This rolling sphere which 
we inhabit, this broad continent which 
our sixty millions have as yet hardly 
begun to scratch, teems with all the materi- 
als for food and clothing and shelter. Men, 
women and children, we are to this great 
natural reservoir and storehouse like 
scattered mites on the surface of an inex- 
haustible cheese. Nor is there lack of the 
power to convert these materials into the 
forms which satisfy human desire. 

So great, in fact, is this power that la- 
bor saving muachiuery is believed by many 
to be a curse, und we constantly hear of 
“over production” as though it were a 
social disease. Yetin this bountiful world, 
amid this plethora of wealth, human 
beings are constantly dying because they 
cannot get food and clothing and shelter; 
and thousands and thousands live on the 
dole of charity, and thousands and thou- 
sands sell their votes for a few dollars on 
election day. 

Clearly the fault is not in that physical 
world which God created for man. It is 
in that social and political world which 
God has left men free to create for them- 
selves, And no matter how much dis- 
covery and invention may increase the 
power of producing wealth, no matter how 
free handed may be the charity that 
strives to alleviate poverty, so long as the 
cause continues its results must coutinue, 
Charity can do nothing to cure evils that 
flow from injustice. They can only be 

cured by justice. 


This is the season for charity balls, char- 

ity fairs and charity annual statements. 

Among others the Tribune publishes the 

annual account of its Fresh air fund, a 
species of charity which it had the 

honor of beginning, but in which it 
has found many imitators, not only in this, 

but in all our principal cities. The 
Tribune's fund for the year has amounted 

to over $29,000, contributions coming from 
1,202 different sources and in sums vary- 
ing from ten cents toa thousand dollars. 

7,748 children were sent by this Tribune 
fund from New York into the country dur- 
ing the summer time for a fortnight each 
ata cost of $2.94 for each child. Besides 
these contributions, which were used only 
to defray the cost of transpcrtation, the 
Tribune says that too much credit cannot 
be given to the hospitable country folk 
who have received these children into 
their homes for a fortnight’s visit. And to 
this we, who have had nothing to do with 
the fund, may add that credit should also 
be given to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, and his 
friends who have paid other costs, and to 
the kind-hearted volunteers who have 
aided in the details 
These are oe that peeled to human 


oe 


this charity is obliged to pass them by. 
The chief obstacle the work has had to 


Tribune, has been the physical condition 


enter respectable and clean houses. 
difficulty has at last been practically over- 
come by the employment of twelve phy- 
sicians, who have generously given their 


gent, 
and efficient staff,” the Tribune says, “a 


more worthy class of children has been se- 
lected, and scarcely a complaint has come 
from the country concerning the filthy 
condition of the children 
What may be the condition of the chil- 
dren so poor, so needy, that even this 
charity deems them “unworthy,” and must 
pass them by may be imagined from what 
the Tribune's report has to say of the 
carefully selected children to whom a 
fortnight’s holiday was given: 


careworn. Child life issobard inthe average 
tenemenot house that age comes before youth. 


of their mothers’ arms. Their sorrows and 
privations are many, and this fortnight of 
rest and fun in the country comes as a genuine 
boon to many through the agency of the 
Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund. 


sides all that is here spent in charity, much 
money is sent abroad from it each year to 
preach the gospel to heathen in foreign 


lands, 


come; but woe unto him through whom 
they come! 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea, than that he should 
oifend one of these little ones.” 


conditions by charity but w bailing of the 
sea? 
John’s and other guilds, and free excur- 
sions, and city und stite asylums, and Little 
Sisters of the Poor, and endless denomina- 
tional orphanages, the Zribune a little 
while ago told us that thousands of 
babies die every year simply because 
their mothers cannot take 
in their poor homes. 
suggested more charity—the establish- 
meat of babies’ hospitais, where sick in- 


of the work, 


But they serve to bine int into: 


seems that there is a class of 
ildren so poor, so neglected, that even 


contend with in former years, says the | ‘Well,’ said I, ‘have you fellows got 
tired? ‘Yes,’ said the leader, ‘we've | or stiil the fierce passions that are begin-~ 


some of the children, who were urft to 
This 


n 


it 


rvices to carefully examine each contin- 
‘““With the aid of this conscientious 


sent there.” 


Asarule they were prematurely old and 
aé 


d 
p 


oc! 


bey are oftentimes forced into astruggie for 
bare existence before they are fit to be out 


What a comment upon social conditions 


is here! 


This is, we say, a Christian city, and be- 


t 
“It is impossible but that offenses will 


It were better for him that a 


And is-not all attempt to remedy such 


Spite of fresh air funds and St. 


care of them 


AS a remedy it 


fants could be taken from their mothers, 


kept awhile, and then returned again! 
Is this the best if can propose for the can- 


cer of our civilization? 

We talk of paternal government as 
something un-American. Is it not time to 
stop and think into what paternalism we 
are steadily growing ? : 


Coming from St. Louis week before last 
I found picasant and instructive company 
—an old California acquaintance, now a 
millionaire congressman; a rich nian from 
Colorado going to Europe for recreation 
and health; a pension clerk from Missouri 
on his way to Washington, who had a pe- 
culiarly dry way of putting things; anda 
Denver man who has 610 acres of mineral 
land patented, and is an ex-Indian fighter, 
firm in the belief that ‘‘the only good 
Judians are dead Indians;” besides some 
miscellaneous company. I learned much 
from my California friend about men and. 
things in the golden state, much that 
was in its way instructive as well as 
interesting, and then the conversation be- 
came general, and I learned much of 
Mexico and New Mexico, of the Pueblo 
Indians and the cliff dwellings, of the 
buffalo and antelope that used to he, 
of wild steers and the best way of 
avoiding them when they come for you 
with their heads down. Then some one 
asked if tramps were bad in Denver, and 
the Denver man suid they were, but that 
his wife kept them away from their 
house by retaining an old one-eyed tramp 
to whom she gave food every day and 
allowed to sleep in the coal shed, and 
who in return kept other tramps 
off. And then the California con- 
gressman told a story which secmed to 
me very instructive. He said he wasa 
litle while ago at the railway station near 
his coal oil property in southern Cali- 
fornia and saw seven tramps clamber- 
ing down from the top of a freight car on 
which they had stolen a mde, The man 
who seemed to be their leader came up to 
him and said, “Boss, we're hungry and 
we want our breakfast.” 

“Yes,” said the congressman, “but I 
know ycu fellows; I’ve seen tots of you. 
The reason that you are huogry is that 
you won't work,” . 

“That’s not it,” said the leader, a bright 
eyed, well spoken, intelligent and seem- 
inzly well educated young American. 
“We have been looking for work but we 
can’t find it. 1f you have got any work to 
do, just try us and see if we won't work; 
only give us our breakfast first.” 

“Weil,” said the congressman, “Ill try 
you. Til get you your breakfasts if you 
wiil go off to my piace a mile or two from 
here and goto work. You shall have two 
dollars and a half a day in coin, but it’s 
hard work.” 

“Give us our bites said the leader, 
“and we'll go." 

“So 1 went in,” said ‘the: sobgteenman, 


HENRY GEORGE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
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“and told the man who kept the eating 
place at the station to give them all break- 
fast, and then I gave them a note to my 
foreman, and off they weut. 

“Oa the third day after that I was driv- 
ing out to the place, and on the way I met 
the seven men coming back to the station. 


got tired. The truth is that we don't. 
lhxe work, 


owes us 2 living and we might as well get 


we won't work we are square. 
like @ Square man in giving us our. break- 
fast the other day. 
for the work we did and [have coilected 
half adollar apiece from the rest of the 
boys to pay you back. And here it is,’ said 
he, producing seven silver half dollars. 


the congressman, ‘“‘and so I said to him: 
‘You feliows don't owe me anything; you. 
owe it to the man at the station. I merely 
told him to trust you and if you didn’t pay I 
would. When you get to the station you 
can pay him.’ 


in and paid him three dollars anda half 
for the breakfast they had had.”. 


shore of that vast ocean on the other side 
of which is China, and not far from. the. 
boundary line which aeherelS us from 
Menico. 


worse, that, not only in our large: cities, 
but even in our sparsely settled districts, 
the difficulty of finding employment and 


verting citizens of the republic. 
hard; it is tension_and strain. It is easier 
at any time to loaf than to work, and as 
most of us know, it takes all the strength. 
of self-respect to hold a man up. at 
times in the struggle that life brings 
to 
work, 
that they get by it, are oftentimes with us 
unable to find work. Besides the vicissi- 
tudes that attend all our industries, the 
organization of many of them is’such that 
large numbers of men who are employed 
during some parts of the year are not 
needed during other parts of the year 


go tramping in search of it. Necessity in- 


if they could get. work. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


instances of civic beneficence on the 
part of the rich which dwarf anything we 
haveyettoshow. Generosity of this kind 
could not avail to stop the decay of.. 
ancient civilization, nor can. it avail 
to stop the decay of ours. Nor yet 
can any amount of benevolence on the 
part of employers solve the labor question 


ning to rise. My Lord and my Lady 
Bountiful are beautiful characters to those’ 
most charmed by amiability. But the feudal 
system has passed. and hereditary distinc- _ 
‘tions have gone, and American children, 
even if tco neglected and vermin-eaten tobe: 
taken on fresh air excursions, are taught, 
when they are compulsorily sent to school, 
that in this country: we ure all political 


equals, 


All that the Christian Union telieg on. 
invo!ves 2 condescension and assumption — 
of superiority that is irritating to the 
spirit of the times. And back of all this, 
what 1s the theory of the Christian Union 
but an amnable version of the theory of 
men who believe that the social reform-. 
ation is to be wrought by dynamite 
bombs? Both hold that it-is within the 
power of a’ certain class of people,’ 
sometimes called capitalists and sometimes: 
catied employers tomake life easier for the 

masses of men. The Christian Union. 
would persuade them into doing this, the. 
advocates of bomb throwing would frighten . 
‘them into doing it. The difference is a. 
wide one, but it is still only a dilference. of 
method. 

As for the faith in profit sharing, it can 
only serve to amuse amiable people. too 
lazy to think, There is no bottom to it 
{ until one comes to ultra socialism, in 
| which the state’ shall direct all industry 
and divide all profits. For if some ems, 
ployers were to divide their profits with their. 
men, so as to give them larger wages than 
the ordinary, could it avail more toward 
| changing the general rate of wages than 
do thé higher prices paid for needlework 
by the New York house of industry? | 
Could it have any other effect than 
that of the custom of tipping wait- 
ers, the result of which is that in. 
places where if obtains waiters often — 
pay for the privilege of - serving? ig 
adopted generally, what: would it be bug 
another form: of paying wages, which _ 
would still leave the laws that determing 
wages free to act? And if the employers 
who make a protit are to be more generous 
to their employes, what about the emplo 
ers who make no profit, or only: enoug 
to pay the very lowest. wages, 
they can get men to work? 
Kindliness.| generosity, e 
mirable virtues, but they “canuct ta a. 
the place of ji 
anes them in th , 


and we've made up our 
inds not to do any more of it. The world 


without work as with work. But. though 
You acted 


We got the money 


. 


“T thought I would try them,” continued 


“Sure enough,” said the congressman, 
when I went back to the station the next 
ay Tasked the man who kept the eating 
lace and found that the tramps had come 


This in southern California, near the 


Iris into tramps such as these, and into 


he temptation to accept of charity is con- 
Work is 


to 
pay. 


Men 
badly 


willing ~ 
the 


most of us. 
and needing 


Men out of work, but still needing to work, 


many cases at last forces them to ask for- 
eharity. It is humiliating at first, but the 
edge of the humiliation is socn dalled, and 
they become loafers, vagrants, tramps, who 
would rather bez and steal than work even 
In the. midst of 
the highest civilization the world has yet 
known we are, in part. at least, rev erting: 
to barbarism. 4 

And it is the natural effect of all the 
charity of which we hear so much and to 
which our rich people give so much, that 
it destroys the self-respect on which alone 
a true republic can be based. 


eel in then 
if Fepublk 


really ruled’ “HE 
conditions undei 


‘impossible. it F = 
Meee gov ernme ! 


The Christian Union. takes a hopefui 
view. It declares that the parallel that | 
certain people are fond of drawing be- | 
tween Rome in the ‘first century and the 
United States in the nineteenth is nota 
true one; that in Rome the patricians re- | 
sisted every attempt at peacele ul pregress, | © 
while— Eee are 

In America, cn the cofitrary, the men of | © 

wealth and the men of thought are actively deny to th 
eugased im endeavoring to promote popular. more fund: 
progress and prepare for a demccracy of in- “a angers: On 
dustry and of wealth. . Not only in the Chris-. it 
tian pulpit and in the Christian press: has_ public it 
there been earnest advocacy of the rights | in our | 
and inferests of the wage working class, but | those anal righ 
among employers there has been an equally. endowed. by ti 

to. exert” Tabor | 


serious endeavor to promote their EGeN elon: 
ment and their enrichment. 
The instances which the Christian Union a3 
cites as illustrating the tendency it thinks 
so hopeful are the dedication of a building 
erected by the liberality of Mr. Vanderbilt 
at the Grand Central depot for the benefit | 
of the railroad employes, ‘‘a dedication in } 
which Mr. Chauncey M. Depew represented 
the aristocracy of wealth and Bishop 
Potter the church;” the dedication - of 
& similar building, erected by Mr. 
Warner at Bridgeport, which was ‘graced 
by the attendance of Mrs. Cleveland, tbe 
spokesman of the oecasion being ‘the Rev, 
Robert Collyer;” and the erection ina man- |. 
ufacturing town in this state of “one of the } 
most charming libraries, constructed by men 
of wealth wholly for men without means, 
one dollar a vear giving all. the privileges 
of it.” These things, and certain ex- 
periments in profit shariag, not only give 
the Christian Union hone. _but show 
what it means when it speaks of the earn- 
est advocacy of the rights and interests of | 
the wage working class in the Christian. 
pulpit and the Christian press. ‘We 
think,” says the Christian Union— 
We think reformers will find it difficult to 
discover anything parallel tothis in the action 
of either the Bourbon aristocracy of ‘Fra ance. 
or the patricians or Rome. 
But to say nothing of the fact that 
even among the Bourbon aristocracy of 
France there were many who sought 
in charitable and ‘kindly ways to al- 
leviate the condition of their | depend- 
ants, the Christian Union. need omy 
look over the opening chapters of that | 
great work in which Gibbon has painted 
in long panorama the decline and fall of 
the greatest empire the earth has yet seen, | 
to realize that the ancient world afforded 
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20: —In the name of end Tae 
“bor ciub- No.3 3 of Ohio, I deman that. you) 
haul down the white flag if the intention. is to 
surrender the national ticket for next. year, a 
‘indicated i in Mr. Croasdale’s article in the last 
issue.of THE STANDARD. Letus raise the glore 
ious banner of the new crusade with leaders ’ 
whose slogan skull be, To the polls! to the ’ 
polls! the ‘forts of a free people, and with q 
‘| cause So just as ours:we can soon raise a grand, 
army of voters woo would despise guerrilla. 
warfare for au alderman | “or. congress< 
man. Let us make the £zhs large and 
grand. Man our posts. wit “virtue, brains. 
and energy. Put a ticket in every field 
‘where a “single tax” man can be found, and 
leave the result to Almighty God and the 
common peuple. We are recruiting for the 
spring campaign, andwill t 
form aste d labe 


eats serge anne sets eT ee 
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- ecanemy “Lhe disinal science,” 


: ‘A STATEMENT FROM REV. HUGH 0. PEN- 


TECEST. 


In response to a rcquest from THe Staxp- 
arp to formulate a statement in regard to 
the relations between the Belleville avenue 
Congregations] church, of which I am pastor, 
and myself, I have this to say: 

Some three or four years ago a friend pre- 
sented me with a copy of “Progress and Pov- 
erty,” which up to that time I had not read, 
althouch i supposed had an intelligent opinion 
of its teaching, formed from reviews and 
newspaper criticisms. It is needless to say 
that my opinion was not intelligent, though 
it was positive and satisfactory to one in my 
ignorance. It was the same as the equally 
positive and self-satisfactory opinions of 
many others who have not read the book. 

‘@ut of deference to my friend, and because 
{wished to say to him the nest time Isaw 
him, “dT bave read the volume you sent me,” I 
went somewhat curiously through its pages; 
svith no intention of opening my mind to it 
however, for I had already decided that it 
was2 fallacious work. 

Now. when my friend sent me the book he 
said, “Please read it and point out to me its 
fallacy, for Icannot discover it”? This, then, 

was whit I bad to do. When I next saw him 
J was not only to say, “Ihave read the book 
you sent me,” but I must also say, “Here and 
bere isthe fallacy.” After reading the book 
in odd hours and putting it aside I began to 
prepare my argument against it for my 


riend. This was not easy and I was forced 


to go ugain to it. and reread certain portions, 
which made my counter argument increas- 
ingly difficult of construction. The upshot 
was tbat I thus read the whole work again 
with carc, and when I saw my friend I said, 
*Jf there is fallacy i am as you are; I cannot 
find it.” 

Thus the subject rested. Nothing came of 
it except that when I occasionally heard of 
Henry George I would say in rebuttal 
of some criticism upon bis se OTIeS “Have 
you rend ‘Prozress and Poverty? No? If 
you would do so you would sce hat you 
do not state Mr. George’ s theories correctly; 
and that also it will be very difficult for you 


- to refute his arguments.” 


‘By and by came the sudden advent of Mr. 
Georze intu New York politics, and then the 
*MceGlvun case.” I felt that McGlynn was 
outrazed—the victim of ecclesiasticism, which 
thing i Late in the Catholic or Protestant 
ebureb. I followed the controversy in the 
papers. I saw how it was going The priest 
was right; but secular and Protestant relig- 
dous papers had all suddenly fallen in love 
with the Catholic hierarchy. “McGlynn is 
contumacious; he should submit to constituted 
authority.” This I read and heard every- 
where, from Catholic and Protestant alike. 
it did not appear to me so. I followed the 
ease more closely. Then I said, ‘Nobody 
seems to see that the priest is right and the 
authorities are wrong; but I sce that clearly, 


* and since Ihave a place to speak and a mind 


to speak aud a conviction that I must speak, 
I will; and forthwith I prepared a Sunday 
sermon on the “McGlynn case,” in 
which I said: “If I am the only man in 
America outside of the ‘George movement’ 
who sars the church is wrong and the priest 
is right, I, nevertheless, maintain that.” 

- Qutside of the George movementI reflected 
that this priest was running great risks in his 


€arthly prospects for the sake of the doctrine 


of “Progress and Poverty.” But I, too, had 
read that book and found no faultinit. I 
took it from the book case and read it care- 
fullyagain. There was the irrefragable argu- 
ameni the seme as three or four years ago. 
Thad seen articies 
adverse te “Georgeism” in the Independent 


and Christian Union. I went to the office of 


the Indepeadeat. ‘Where is the editor who 
writes acainst Georgeism? I wish him to show 
me the fa lacy of it before I do something 
rash.” But the editorsof the Jadependent had 
not read “Progress and Poverty” and knew 
nothing of the matter. “Why then do you 
write it down” - “He who wrote the para- 
Ne do not know why he 
wroteit? 

— gwens to the Christina Union office and 
saw one of the chief cditurs, but he knew 
nothing ef Georgeism. <“‘The editor who 
writes down Henry George is out of town.” 

In the Christian Union office I saw for the 
firstand, Tthiuk, only-time, Father Hunting- 
ton, but was not datroduced to him. 

Then LT huried up the political economists. 

Each: was satisficd that George was specious, 
had a good bat impractical theory, was a 
brilliant writer, the world is greatly in- 
debted to him for popularizing political 
but he is 
fallacious. | “qVherciu? ” JY inquire. ‘This is 
avbat Fam scekiaz to ‘now to prevent me 
from doing somethinz rash.” But there was 
mo Serious z attempt made by any oneto break 
down the argument of “Progress and Pov- 
erty.” “The reasoning of the first half of the 
books wery sironz; bat ‘the remedy’ is ut- 
terly utopian and jmpracticable; the dream 
of asincere man given to sentiment, and— 
and—and—” but uot pointing definitely to the 
fallacy, though I tried to get that done 
through long conversations. 
_ The ground now became firm under my feet 
wud i preached a sermon on the anti-poverty 
doctrines, as they have sinc ce been called, ex- 
pressug my thorough conviction of their 
truth, aud followmg that by seven nore on 
successive Sanday evenings. These sermons 
brought me into acquamtanee with Mr. 
George and Dr. YicGiynn, neither of whom I 
bad ever seen, and ledto my addressing the 
Anti-poverlty SoOCy in the Academy of 
Music. 


Witnia my cong 


recation there was, mean- 
time, more or less nervous agitation and 
some discontent, resulting ia one family witb- 
d@rav-ing from the church by letter, several 
others absenting themselves from the Sunday 
services, some of whom gave up their pews, 

avhile others continued to pay for but did not 


occupy tiem. My relations during all this 
‘time with both official boards of the church 
aud society, the board of deacons and t} 
board of trustees, were entirely amicatle. 
Upon the occasion of my last address in the 
Academy the board of deacons, in friendly 
conference with me. requested me, for the 
sake of liarmony in the church, not to go to 
New York again on a Sunday evening, and I 
told than I would not. 

Then came the campaign in New York and 
the Newark city election. In both I took an 
active part. This entrance into “politics,” as 
this method of preaching the gospel was 
ealled, produced more friction in my congre- 
gation, though nothing came directly of it, 
and all iny official relations with ihe church 


aud ,socicty xsemained as fricndJy as ever. 


| “Why, 
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Finally, I preached a sermon on the Sunday 
following the hanging of the Chicago revolu- 
tionists, in which I strongly objected to the 
manner of their taking off, solely on the 
ground of my very positive opinions against 
capital punishment. I expressed no sympathy 
with the men as revolutionists, because I am 
not a believer in the use of force to right ex- 
isting wrongs; but in the course of the sermon 
I took occasién to say that unless some meas- 
ures for a peaceful revolution, such as the 
new crusaders propose, were taken, the 
“reds” would certainly increase in numbers 
despite the “strong measures” of government, 
because existing injustice in the distribution 
of wealth is a cause more potent in provoking 
discontent than Winchester rifles and hang- 
man’s ropes can ever become in quelling it. 
This was represented as an “anarchist” 
sermon and grossly distorted in the press 
reports of it and by those who did not hear it. 

Almost unmediutely one of the deacons, 
who did not hear the sermon and did not read 
the only approximately fair report of it which 
appeared in print, instituted a movement of 
the deacons for the purpose of calling a 
church and society meeting to vote upon the 
question whether my present relations to the 
eburch should continue. This meeting was 
held Tuesday evening, Nov. 29, I co-operating 
With the deacons to bring it about in a 
dignified and a peaceful manner. There 
were no specifications against me, 
and there was no _ discussion. The 
vote was proceeded with in decorous silence, 
and resulted in 139 of the church members 
being in favor of my remaining and 84 in op- 
position. When the question came before the 
society the vote was 215 in favor of my re- 
miiuing and 81 in opposition. The church is 
compused of church members, strictly speak- 
ing. The society is composed of all these, 
and, in addition, those who have been regu- 
lar contributors of money for the support of 
the organization for one year. It will thus be 
seen that all the society vote outside of the 
church membership was given to me, and 
three opposition votes disappeared. 

Ordinarily a pastor who has an opposing 
minority amounting to one-third of the 
church members voting, would feel that he 
should resign, and ia this case my duty 
would be clearly in that direction if it were 
not for the society vote. Ia the church the 
minority was thirty-seven per cent of the 
total vote cast; but in the society it was but 
twenty-six per cent. This raised the ques- 
tion whether I ought to desert such a com- 
paratively large number of persons who 
wish me to stay to please those who wish me 
to go. HencelI am still pastor of the church, 
the question having as yet no final answer. 

Considerable disposition has been shown to 
make it appear that the opposition te me is 
not based upon my association with the aati- 
poverty movement; but no one can reason- 
bly doubt that if I had never advocated the 
doctrines of the new crusade as I have I 
would have bad no trouble. Dr. McGlynn, 
too, forsooth, was not excommunicated for 
his economic views, but for contumacy! I no- 
tice that those who believe in things ‘as they 
are” deal kindly with ecclesiastical tyranny, 
socialism, philosophical anarchy, or anything 
else which arrays itself with laissez fatre 
against the “land for the people” movement, 
because, however blind taey may be, they are 
open eyed enough to perceive that this move- 
ment is the really “dangerous” one to the ex- 
isting social order. 

Astothe future know not, except that I 
cannot furl the banner of truth. It is a ques- 
tion whether that banner can be carried more 
effectually with the ball and chain of ecclesi- 
astical hindrance hitched to me or not. The 
church is so conservative, so timid, so inex 
tricably entangled with the present order, 
that Iam afraid I but goon to more friction 
and against other stumbling blocks if I re- 
main where I am. So that while there is a 
certain satisfaction in not having been cast 
out of the synagogue, it is a question whether 
more good might not be accomplished by go- 
ing out rather than to remain with the certain 
knowledge that thirty-seven per cent of my 
church are simply awaiting another oppor- 
tunity to marshal powers against the truth 
which I have to preach. 

If I have scemed to speak openly and freely, 


‘it must be remembered that I have been in- 


vited to do so, and that in addressing the 
readers of THE Stanparp I cannot escape 
the feeling that I but indulge in such talk as 
goes on among friends in council or the family 
circle. Huca O. PENTECOosT. 


The Anti-Poverty Society’s Class in Peliti- 
cal Econemy. 

The political economy class of the Anti- 
peverty society. before which Louis F. Post is 
te deliver nineteen weekly lectures this 
season, met for organization at Cooper union 
last Tuesday night. The lectures will begin 
next Tuesday night at the same place. 
Applications for membership may be made 
at any time at room 30, Cooper in- 
stitute. By way of preparation for 
the lectures Mr. Post instructed the 
class to read, during the week, the first book 
of “Progress and Poverty.” The opening 
lecture will have for its subject the question: 
m spite of increase in productive 
power, do wages tend toaminimum which 
will give but a bare living?” 


Standing by the Seggarth Areon. 

The meeting of St. Stephen’s parishioners 
on Friday of Jast week brought out as enthu- 
siastic a body of people as could huve been 
found in any theater or hall in the city, the 
feeling of those present manifesting itself in 
the warm applause to the speakers and the 
ready response when the collection was taken 
up. The amount collected, including what 
came in during the week was $105.16, 
which makes a total for four wecks of over 
$1,000 contributed to the doctor’s personal 
fund. John R. Feeney, genial and merry 
as usual, presided, and Messrs. Caffrey, 
Smith, Rorty and McDermett made short ad- 
dresses. 

The Harlem Anti-Peverty Seciety. 

A small but very enthusiastic audience 
gathered at Artbur hall, on 126th street, last 
Sunday evening. Effective and interesting 
speeches were delivered by Rev. C. P. Mc- 
Carthy, Col. McCormack and others. 

The meeting of next Sunday evening will 
be addressed by Messrs. Courtiandt Palmer, 
W. T. Croasdale and C. P. McCarthy. 


The Paterson Anti-Peverty Seciety. 
The Paterson (N. J.) Auti-poverty society 
was largely attended last Sunday night to 
listen to the Jecture of Louis F. Post. W 
J. Gorsuch speaks next Sunday. 


The McGlivan Fund. 


The publisher of THe STANDARD acknow- 
ledges tle receipt of $1 from E. Herrick of 
Tipton, Cal., for the fuud for Dr. McGlyon. 


ANTI-POVERTY OUT OF TOWN. 


Following are letters received recently by 
the secretary of the New York Anti-poverty 
society: 

EAGER FOR ANOTHER FIGHT. 

Norwa.k, O.—I received the tracts and 
they were distributed. There were three of 
us (travelicg men), Mr. Stewart, Mr. Churchill 
of Burlington and myself, who did our best to 
awaken thought in the minds of the thought- 
less in Iowa. If a criticism from a private is 
not out. of place, tell Brother Croasdale he is 
making a great mistake in even hinting that 
there will be no presidential ticket in the field 
next year. What, allow all the work done to 
go for naught? No, no! it mustnotbe. Tand 
thousands, yes tens of thousands, outside of 
New York insist on commencing now the tight 
of ’88. Too many men wish to vote for the 
great principle to be put off. There must bea 
tichet in every northern state and southern if 
possible. If the idea of no ticket for '88 is 
adopted it will discourage many a good 
worker and be just what our enemies want. 
They are saying now you can’t hold together 
till 788, M. V. WatTros, 

SETTLED DOWN TO HARD WORK. 

Cincinnati, ©.—Our club here has reor- 
ganized on a sound basis, and I am _ hope- 
ful of the winter’s work. I was de- 
lighted at the business-like manner in which 
we adopted a constitution and elected officers 
on Tuesday last. We (the workers) have sct- 
tied down to hard pan, have thrown off ob- 
structive and destructive matter, and are 
laying the foundations of good work. We 
had a gratifying meeting of the executive 
committee, at which plans were discussed 
and determined to be recommended to the 
club. They comprise a committee on educa- 
tion, on organization and on politics, thus 
makiug a systematic attempt tocarry on the 
full work intrusted to us. Qur committees 
will hold meetings throughout the district, 
thus dvuing the work which all local clubs 
should do, the second dving the work faid 
upon us as organizers for the two states, 
while the third will keep their weather eye 
open on the ultimate effurt—politics. I have 
tried for years to find that enthusiasm in re- 
ligion which I know animated the founders 
of Christianity, but never succeeded until the 
anti-poverty cause awoke within me “that 
wonderful enthusiasm of humaunity;” so I find 
alasung satisfaction in tireless energy for 
the cause that embraces the fullness of truth. 

’ R. W. Harrison. 
IS IT RIGHT! 

Ranway, Nov. 80.—Inclosed find Stl for 
December's dues to anti-poverty society. If 
the party had cast the 200,000 votes hoped 
for in the state things would have gone on 
with a “hurrah” that would have drawn io 
all the riff-raff, the “dead beats” and the 


selfishly ambitious politicians who see no | 


future for themselves in either of the two old 
parties. The land question is more than a 
political or an economic question; it is 
eminently a moral and religious (not sec- 
tarian) one, and when it conquers, as it will, 
it will be fought to success by men who feur 
God, love mankind and who hold truth to he 
more and greater than personal advantage. 
When Jonn Wesley !ay on his death bed those 
about him spoke of the wonderful progress 
made by the society he had founded. “Yes,” 
said the dying man, ‘“‘but the best of all is 
God is with us.” So I say of this movement. 
God is with us). I have no more doubt of 
that than I have of His existence. But all 
God’s mighty movements in society have 
been through awakening the conscience of 
men—first light, then labor, then defeat and 
seeming disaster, by which he has purged 
and solidified his workers, then the silent 
growth of principles in multitudes of breasts, 
then, when a sure foundation had bven laid, 
the final victory. So you see Tam so far 
from being discouraged that I see only in our 
‘veyerses” God’s usual way of preparing 
truth’s future, final and permanent triumph. 
Tam enlisted “for the war.” 
Yours, ete., 
(Rev.) Wm. RoLurnsoyn. 

“THE TRUTH SPKEADS AND WILL SPREAD.” 

Following are extracts from a second letter 
from Rev. Mr. Rollinson: 

Friend Urner—Your note is received and 
read with pleasure because of its wise opin- 
ions. I send with this a copy of one of our 
Rahway papers of this week containing a 
sermon preached by me on Thanksgiving day. 
Inthe passages marked you will sce that the 
ground | take is very similar to your views in 
regard to the “middle classes.” 

Tam sorry you have found it necessary to 
resign the treasurership of the A. P.S., but 
glad that you retain your’place. I see by 
THE STANDARD that a wide difference of opin- 
ion exists in regard to future political action. 
Whatever course may be decided on in regard 
to the nomination of candidates next year, 
one thing Is certain to my mind, viz., that the 
anti-poverty movement must be cut loose 
from ull even seeming connection with any 
class, creed or party if it is to win its way to 
speedy success. 

It is as true now as when Jesus said it— 
“The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” The 
‘“‘nersonal liberty” people know that they 
never can obtain anything approaching a 
majority of the popular vote, but they plan to 
so Manage a compact minority as to control 
the result of an election. If the 70,000 votes 
cast for Henry George last menth in New 
York could be so handled they would be an 
effective force, as now they are not. But my 
belief is that the surest way 1s to enhghten 
the minds and reach the consciences of the 
people—ihe great middle class of all oc- 
cupations and beliefs. It was so Christian- 
ity won its way till Constantine saw ia it the 
power on which to build his empire and em- 
blazoned the cross on his standards. But in 
ove Way or another way this grand truth of 
the fatherhood of God aad the brotherhood 
of man is destined to triumph. God wills it, 
and, as the hymn says— 

“it may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 

But yet in His owo way 
The Lord will provide.” 

Of old it was written, “He maketh the 
wrath of man to praise Him,” and our very 
mistakes can be transformed into stepping 
stones toward final victory. The men who 
get hold of this central truth become perforce 
missionaries of the new crusade, and so the 
truth spreads and will spread for “Magna est 
veritas, ct prxvalebit!” 

(Rev.) WILLIAM ROLLINSON. 

GrirFin’'s CorNERS, Nov. 21.—The tracts 
you sent me I have distributed ia my locality 
and lthink they have dune some good. If 
you are willing to furnish us with the ammu- 
nition we will keep up the fight. Will you 
please send me one hundred of ‘‘The Case 
Plainiy Stated” as I find they seem to make 
the most impression. I will try and send 
you some money next time. We will chip in 
to keep the ball rolliug. One of us, William 
Green, a mason by trade, says he will try and 
get the movement started at Stanford. 

J. D. PAWLING. 
NOT THE LEAST DISHEARTENEDL. 

Perry, Falls Co., Texas, Nov. 20.—The 
tracts I have given out witb the utmost care. 
I have talked wita many about the New York 
election, and must say that not one seenis the 
least disheartened, while all seem to under- 
stand the terribie pressure brought to bear 
ou tbe poor in election matters. If any Lave 


-Jeft us it Was because they were uever really 


with us, and the sooner they are out the bet- 

ter. Men must forget self to be martyrs in 

any cause. Ira J. MCCOLLU™. 
PITIABLE APATHY. 

FoNTANELLE, Iowa, Nov. 26.—During my 
summer vacation I met and conversed with 
many well read men belonging to the old par- 
ties and all of them readily admitted the ex- 
isting evils, but jt was pitiable to witness 
their utter unconcern about it, and they cling 
with a death grip to the old parties. 

ALICE DAVIS. 
IN DEAD EARNEST. 

Lyxx, Mass.—This city has now its first 
land and labor club, whose organization was 
perfected in the choice of W. W. Gray, presi- 
dent; J. H. O'Hara, secretary, and W. W. 
Croaker, treasurer. Its last meeting (the 
third in its history) numbered twenty mem- 
bers, and was addressed by J. P. Roche of 
Boston, president of the anti-poverty society 
of that city. The club is in dead earnest and 
numbers among its members some of our most 
active and influential citizens, and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that Lynn will prove one 
of the leading cities in the Union in the 
early adoption of the land doctrine when 
once the ball is got rolling. J. E. O'Hara. 

A GOOD FIELD FOR TRACTS. ; 

Mepina, Nov. 24.—The tracts you sent will 
be properly distributed. As this is a great 
farming country I have a good field for them. 
I have been out with them to-day, and on 
Saturday nicht I can dispose of a great many. 
Our cause Is alive in Medina and we intend to 
keep it going right along. 

Cuas. E. VEDDER. 


ANTI-POVERTY. 


The sudden illness of the stenographer who 
reported the speeches at the anti-poverty 
meeting of Sunday evening last has rendered 
THE STANDARD unable te lay before its read- 
ers the usual full account of the proceedings. 

The subject of Dr. McGlynn’s lecture was 
“The Sermon on the Mount,” and the close at- 
tention with which the audience—one of the 
largest the Academy has ever held—listened 
to the lecture, as well as the repeated bursts 
of applause which emphasized the speuker’s 
illustrations and arcutments, testified that the 
priest of the new crusade hus lost none of his 
power to move men’s hearts and their 
thoughts. 

After the conclusion of Dr. McGliynn’s 
speech the chairman, Mr. Tom O'Reilly, gave 
some particulars of the progress of the land 
reform movement in Scotland, after which 
Henry George closed the meeting with a 
short and impressive speech. 


Young Men ot Brooklyn Debating, 
Brookiyy, N. Y.—‘‘The Senate of the 


United States,” a debating society of young 


men which was organized about two years 
ago by Professor Lewis Collins, of this city, 
at their recular session of November 30, made 
the theory of land value taxation a special 
order of business) Thomas B. Preston was 
invited by Mr. Collins to explain the theory, 
which he did in a speech lasting fifty minutes. 
He showed that the taxation of land values 
was the best form of taxation, when consid- 
ered fromthe point of view of expediency; 
that it was most just, as it secured to every 
individual, and to every community that of 
which they were the producing cause; that it 
the most in accordance with the religious vre- 
cept of doing unto others as one would have 
others do to “him; and finally that, considered 
politically, it would purify politics and ad- 
vance civilization. . 

Rev. Dr. William Kincaid spoke in opposi- 
tion. He denied that the rich were growing 
richer aud the poor poorer. Wages were 
higher, 
things than formerly. Logic was a very 
cood thing, but should be kept within bounds. 
He might argue, fur‘inustance, that if a man 
had a right to own a morsel of food, he could. 
own a bushel; if-a bushel, he could own=a 
million bushels and so on uatil he could show 
that it wouid be right for one man to own-all 
the food in the world. This was the way 
people argued in regard to land. The land. 
never would be owned by one man. “We 
would choke him when it came to that point,” 
said the reverend gentleman. 

Mr. Preston, in rejoining, said that wages 
might possibly be higher and money have 
more. purchasing power, but there were more 
people who could get no wages at. all; prod- 
ucts might be cheaper; but rent was continu- 
ally getting dearer, so that it absorbed the 
surplus earnings both of labor and capital. 
He did not understand the meaning of keep- 
ing logic within bounds. If logic could not 
be pushed to its conclusions it could not be 
considered logic. Que man might own all 
the food in the world and it would not be an 
injustice, for food is the product of human 
labor, und if the people owned the land they 
could produce more food. But if one man 
owned the land the people could not produce 
any more land. In conclusion, the speaker 
deprecated the clergyman’s idea of using vio- 
lenee or “choking anybody” as a remedy for 
grievances. 

Rev. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll was among the in- 
terested listeners. About thirty-live persons 
were present, all of whom received a supply 
of land and labor tracts. The young men of 
the “senate” will continue the debate among 
themselves at a future session. 


How Anti-Poverty is Spreading in Chicago. 

Cuicaco, Dec. 2.—A meeting was held on 
the north side to-night under the auspices of 
L. A. 7448, for the purpose of discussing the 
Jand and labor question. An intelligerct and 
closely attentive audience was _ present. 
Master Workman Jchn English, a bright and 
active young man, presided over the prelimi- 
nary meeting, which was addressed by Mr. 
Clarence Moeller, Lawyer Williams and John 
Z. White, president of ‘the anti- -poverty soci- 
ety. Each graphically and forcibly explained 
the objects of the new movement, their points 
eliciting hearty applause. The preliminary 
meeting over, the temporary organization of 
the North Side land and labor club (No. 5) 
was effected by the selection of Mr. John 
Enghsh as temporary chairman and Mr. Chas. 
Todd us temporary secretary. About twenty- 
live enrolled themselves as members and the 
deepest interest was manifested. Another 
clubis forming at the stock yards and the 
west side 1s preparing to organize. The anti- 
poverty socicty has decided to hold Sunday 
mectings. The Kev. Mr Greene gave in his 
udherence to tke new faith at the meeting 
last night and he will prove a powerful ac- 
quisition. Altogether the new crusade is tak- 
ing bold in Chicago and it will bea great 
factor before the end of next year. 

WARREN W. BAILEY. 


‘Ulster County Men Attend. 

ELLENVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Our land and 
labor club is holding meetings for ‘‘spreading 
the light.” Through its efforts, after but 
three months’ existence, in a farming district 
and without aid from such speakers as 
George, McGiyun, Maguire and Pentecost 
10) votes Were cast in favor of the single tax. 
We hope to add to this vote at tbe spring 
election. Organiation should be perfected 
throughout tnis county and all men believing 
with us and willing to co-operate should com- 
mupicate with Us James 7. PURCELL 


aud money would purchase more. 


creased wealth; 


two kinds of value. 


- BEFORE A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


The following able argument was recently 
delivered before the royal labor commission 
now sitting in Toronto, Canada, by W. A. 
Douglass, representing the anti-poverty 
society of Toronto. It is interesting not only 
for its able presentment of the great social 
problem of the day, 
earnestness and vigor with which our friends 
in Canada are pushing their work. 

In addressing you on the labor problem we 
shall take the liberty of calling your attention 
to some facts respecting our present methods 
of distributing the products of labor. 

Let two men settle on different sections of 


land. Years pass by, the one section con-' 


tinues to bea farm while the other has .be- 
come the center of a populous city. The 
farmer ends a lifetime of toil with a property 
valued from $3,000 to $5,000; the land owner 
has a property that may be worth a thousand 
times that sum. The service of toil rendered 
by the farmer has been vastly in excess of 
that of the land owner, but the reward of the 
latter has been enormously larger than that 
of the farmer. It would not be difficult to 
multiply examples to prove that reward is 
not merely not in proportion te production, 
but that it is inversely so. That part of 
society which produces the most must be con- 
tented with the smallest share of the product. 

In dismissing the subject it is necessary to 
point out that there two kinds of values, 
marked by clear lines of distinction. 

The laborer plants some seed, say that of 
the cotton plant. He tends the growing 
plant, picks the wool, spins, weaves and at 
last furnishes a finished garment. This is the 
production of one kind of value. 

The characteristics of this iorm of value 
are? 

First—Toil needed in its production. 

Second—The production of a commodity 
that did not exist in that form before—an ad- 
dition to the wealth of the world. 

Third—The disappearance of the commod- 
ity when consumed or worn out. 

Fourth—Toil again needed for its renewal. 

And this must goon forever—toil producing, 
wealth produced, wealth consumed, toil 
again necessary to maiutain the needed sup- 
ply | 


and these churacteristics manifest themselves 
very markedly in the growth of a city or 
town. When the population is small the value 
of land is low. As population increases 
values advance, and so long as population re 
mains round that spot the values contiuue. 
Note the wide distinctions between this kind 
of values and the values of lavor-produced. 
commodities. 


First—Does it require toil for its. produc- 


tion? No. 

Second—Does it. indicate an. increase ‘of 
wealth? Does it appear with the production. 
of some new commodity that had no existence 
in that form before! No. 

Third—Does the value disappear with con- 
sumption? Does it wear.out?) No. 

Fourth—Is toil necessary for the main- 
tenance or restoration of this value? No. 

Four characteristics can be affirmed of the 
value of food, clothing, machinery, et cetera, 
namely, toil, increased. wealth, transient: 
duration, and toil: for restoration. None of 
these characteristics can be affirmed of that 


value which comes to land from the crowding: 


of population. 

When a number of- tuilers ‘bee to market: 
garments valued ata thousand dollars, they. 
bring the clearest evidence that they | have 
rendered the wealth of the world more 
abundant by the amount of that commodity. 

When a man obtains an acre of land at a 

value of one doilar, or of fifty dollars, and 
through the crowding. of population . that” 
acre becomes worth a “thousand ‘dollars, can 


that man show that he has made any addi-. 
Not by any | 
As population in- | 


tion to the wealth of the world? 
means, but the reverse. 
creases, land becomes. mor 
ple are poorer in land. 

The toil produced values: are a Sign of In- 
the increased values of land 
caused by Increase of population are a. sign 
of diminution. of wealth, an evideace. that 
land has become more scarce. ~ 

Hitherto our laws have almost, if not alto: 
eether, ignored the. ditference betw een these 
The effeets-of this over-- 
sizht in our laws may be now puinted out. 

When land is patented, not merely does the - 
patentee obtain security for the possession. of 
bis own iniprovements; but Le becomes. al- 
most absolute owner of all the vaiue that may 
accrue to that laud from. any source. He is 
thus possessed of the power to appropriate, 
not merely the value produced. by himself, 
but the value that: accrues from the improve-. 
ments of others, or. from the -inereased: de- 
mand caused by increase of population. ; 

Mark, therefore, what has taken place at 
every spot where population has centered. | 

As land values increase without toil for 


2 scarce, the peo- 


their production, and as the so-called owner. 


of the land is allowed to appropriate. this 
value without lmit, therefore these so-called 
owners may becoine wealthy without toil. 

As the land value increases without. the 
production of any new commodity, without: 
any increase of area, so the land owner. may 
become wealthy . without producing any 
wealth; he may. take. and not make; he 
becomes rich, but does not enrich in return. 

As Jand values increase with increased 
scarcity of land, with increased impoverish- 
ment in this commodity, the land: owner 
becomes rich in consequence of the 
poverishment of the rest of the community. 


As land values continue for all time so long : 


as po pulation remains round that center, and 
as these values require no toil for their main- 
tainance or renewal, the land’ owner who 
secures a town site obtains the power of 
living without tcil, and he is empowered by. 
our laws to pass this poweron to his’ heirs 
and assigns forzver. 

The practical effect of our land laws is to 
place almost absolute power over the land 
With all its possibilities in the hands of one 
part of the community with the power of ex-. 
cluding the other portion, and we find the 
effect of this system. on this continent pre- 
cisely the same asin the old’ world—poorly 
paid toil at one. end and suber iuans wealth. 
with no toil at the other. 

Now, we can no more dispense with toil 
than we can walk on the air. By giving the 
absolute possession of Jand and allowing. the 
owners to appropriate all the value, we thus 
permit one portion of the community tu ap- 
propriate a value that they did not produce 
and a value which permits them to live with- 
out toil. Consequently all the toil needed for 
the maintenance of society, all the toil 
needed for the maintenance of governinent, 
must be performed by the rest of society. 

As the increase of value of alot of land 
caused by increase of population is not an in- 


crease of commodities and consequently not. 


an increase of wealth, what is the meaning of 
the increased wealth of the lundowner? He 
bas no more land, he produces nothing more, 
perhaps less. Whence, then, comes his in- 
creased wealth! There 1s only one source, 
namely, the product of other people’s toil. 
His increased income means the diminished in- 
come of the toiler. Some of. the ground rent- 
alsin Toronto in the last fifty years have in 
creased twenty-five fold. The Jand owner 
has done nothing to the imcrease of this value, 
but: lubor whether of the brain or the head, 


but as showing the 


The other kind of supply shows its. charac-- 
teristics most prominently in tha case of Jand, - 


‘namely: 


this ¢ garment belong gs 


-and L knew they were too heavil 


im-_ 


fear but that all will be well 


must gutrenden to him t wenty: -five times the 
amount it had to surrender formerly. 

When the shoemaker offers to the tailor 
shoes in exchange for clothes there is an ex. 
change whereby each is mutually enriched, . 
Ww hen population inereases and land becomes 
relatively more scarce the exchange between, 
the landowners and the occupants is not ong 
of mutual enrichment, but. of enrichment of — 
the one by the impoverishment of the other. 

The immense effect this method of land ten. 
ure has on the rate of wages we may observe 
by noting the product of the poorest land. ov. 
cupied. . In the back townships of this 
province there are certain occupied lands so 
barren that they yield no rent. The product 
is so scant that with very hard toil the occu. 
pant can obtain little if any more than. suff. 
cient to maintain a very meager subsistence, 
In the more favored districts, where the: soil. 
is more fertile, rent appears, Varying on agri- 
cultural lands from $l to 35 per acre... In the 
neighborhood of Toronto market gardens rent 
as high as $20 per acre. In the best part of 
the city rentals vary from. $25,000 to $40,000 
per-acre. The variation of annual land value 
is from nothing on the poorest land to $40,000 
per acre on the best. 

Let the laborer on the poorest farm traverse 
from the poorest land to the best, will he be 
any better olf? Asarule, no. 

The production of. bis labor will vary enors 
mously. On the poorest land it is small, on 
the best it may be enormous, but the laborer 
enjoys not the benefit of the increase. 

By our present land tenure the landowner 
appropriates all the advantages of location, 
and the laborer can obtain no more than he 
could obtain by: tilling the no-rent lands. 

Bunt the margin of cultivation i is determined. 
by population. Our. populatien is compara. 
tively sparse, but it is increasing rapidly. 
From about five millions on this.continent at 
the beginning of this century, population hag 
increased to seventy millions, Every twenty- 
five years population doubles. In another gen- 
eration, with a population increased to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions, must it not be inevita- 
ble that cultivation will be crowded: back to 
poorer lands? ‘With such crowding back 
wages must inevitably fall, for they cannot be: 
maintained any higher tian the product. of — 
the poorest land cultivated any more than. 
water can be kept aboveits level, 

We feel no hesitation in urging upon your 
notice these facts as being incomparably the 
most important factors in determining the. 
condition of the laborer. 

When population was more sparse. than ab. 


present and unoccupied lands. still abundant, 


the power of the land owner to appropriate 
the product of the tuiler was comparatively 
small—ground rentals were low. Withevery 
increase of population his: power. increases— 
toil must surrender more. With every in- 
crease of population, whether natural or by. 
immigration, the obligation of the toiler 
grows. It is a growing debt, an increasing 
obligation, w hich no amount of thrift can pos- 
sibly discharge; an everlasting mortgage 
which dooms one purt of society to everiast- 
ing toil and everlasting poverty. Can any 
juventive genius devise. mechanism. skillful 


enough, organize labor wisely enough, exer- 


cise. industry enough, co-cperate prudently | 
enough to get rid of . “this crushing, everlasting. 
obligation? There is but one~ Temedy. All 
these facts point to but one conclusion, 
The appropriation of. the ground 
rentals for public purpeses, a simple land i 


: and the abolition of alt other. taxes, 


To produce a. ‘garment requires the com 


| bined labor of a host- of producers—from the. 


cotton planter to the salesman in the store. . 
Justice and our laws insist that the value of 
to. ‘Suery one who nas 


and should? net, our tins ey ie Hoe | thas. 


this land vatue should belong to those who 
catise the value? 
Let this value be appropriated.” as at press 


ent, and the permanent degradation of the 


toileris inevitable. Wesimply ask that the — 


‘values caused by the community shall: be ap- 
-propriated by 


the community for common 
purposes, and that the individual should be 
allowed to retain all that. he produces except. 
that. portion that he would have to surrender 


for his advantage of location. 


“Every Church. Stands Pledged to Ferward 


the Work of the Anti-Poverty Society. 
LEIGHTON, Mass.—Your reform movement 


is-certuiniv the greatest this century has seen. 


God grant it success; I have not the slightest 
doubt that He will. The great awakening 
throughout the land is due to the divine 
preseuce, opening men’s minds to the truth. 
For myself. Lame very recent convert. Up 
to about three weeks ago, when a friend 
placed in my hand THE STanpDaRp, I felt. — 
averse to your cause, simply because it was 
my impression that the result: of. your succes 
would be te still further burden the farmers, 
yx burdened 
That the farming class isthe op- 
in: this, tang is quite evis 

the “young 
men in New England are flying. from land 
cultivation. If any country makes laws 
which cppress the farmers it does not 
take much intelligence to see that the 
pohicy is suicidal froma commercial stand-. 
point... The farmers suffer and all suffer 
with them. If your system was once adopted, 
in New England especially, there are thous- 
ands upon thousands of ucres that: might be,. 
by wise management, made. to keep. sheep, 
thus producing mutton and wool with a 
profit: to the farmer. Under. the present SYS 


already. 
pressed. Class: 


‘tem nothing, or next to nothing, is done with 


all that land, because the enterprising maa 
who began the business would immediately 
find that he was taxed by the assessor up to 
the full value of all his improvements and of 
the stock he puts on to that land, .and this 
mneans a burden. too heavy to be berne by the 
industry of sneep farming. 

LT cannot. tell you how refreshing itt Is to 
know that your work means. relief to the 
farmers of the land..: With a friend lam now 
a subseriber for THE STANDARD, and as svon 
as my means permit E will buy as much of the 
current literature as will give mea thorough 
knowledge of your principles and proposals. 

Iam a Unitarian clergyman just settling 
in this parish, and asa clergyman I feel tha 
trial of faith which your cause brings to every 
church; it. is a call for moral daring. The 
churches may be recreant to their trust, as 
they were largely so in the “abolition” move- 
ment for the relief of the slaves; but none the 
less does every church stand pledged ‘on its 
own principles of truth, justice and mercy— 
to help forward. all such works as the Anti- 
poverty society has in hand; every member 
ought to be a ready made “crusader.” 

I have been - without a parish for twelve 
mouths and am. now poor, but I hone next 
month to send vou a dear for membership. 

At present I feel LT cannot do more than try 


- to. become master of the truth—it now touches 


and captivates my heart, and L xm deter 
mined to bear some witness. Lam not yet o 
middle aged man and may yet do some use- 
ful work. 

When thoroughly: settled here I shall work 
to bring the thoughts of the voung men of the. 
place to the entire subject, and | have little. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
ns _ BPretective Fallacies. 

Crevecann, 0.—(1) You say the effect of a 
protective tariff is to compel the consumers 
to pay uot only the prime cost and profits of 
goods made in this country but also the nomi- 
nal added import duty and profit onit. Is 
this true to any great extenti 

(2) Is it not true that home competition and 
production, stimulated by hich tariff, often 
reduces prices below any possibie price of im- 
portation, even with free trade? 

(3) Is it true that the multiplication of fac- 
tories caused by the tariff reduces wages as 
you assert? In other words, does the same 
cause which increases the demand reduce the 
price of labor? 

(4) In “Protection or Free Trade?’ p. 215, 
you imagiue a wall between two couutries 
impassable to laborers, but through which 
goods mav freely pass, and argue that both 
will be equally prosperous with high wages ou 
one side and {ow wages on the other. Do you 
suppose the high priced men could find auy 
employment in the production of goods that 
could be so easily made by the cheap labor? 
Could any man be fouud to invest or employ 
others under such circumstances? 

() On page 216 you reverse the order and 

a}iow the men to pass and not the goods, and 
agree that the high prices must come down to 
the level of the fower prices. Is this true 
practically? Would not and do not tbe em- 
ployers on the cheap side, whenever there is 
proximity or easy communication, advance 
wages in order to retain their men? 
- <6) Is it not true in fact that the hich price 
of labor here, owing largely to the tariff, has 
advanced labor in the old countries? Take, 
fur instance, the window glass industry. The 
importation of afew skilled workmen under 
contract at full American prices (the bighest 
in the worid) was the cause of protests, legis- 
Jation aud agitation here and in Europe, 
which resulted ina material advance in Bel- 
gium in order to hold their best men there. 
Tiese men were not imported to reduce 
wages, but to make a better quality of goods 
which could pot then be made under union 
domination. 

(z) The Standard oil company is frequently 
alluded to as a dangerous monopoly. There is 
no question about the fact that extreme 
wealth in the hands of a few means extreme 
poverty to many others. But I canaot see 
how protective tariffs can apply to them. 
When crude gil 1s freely sold at twenty-tive 
to fifty cents a barrel (ifty gallons), and the 
refined products at ten cents a gallon, the 
poorest consumer can have no cause to com- 
plain. It is in fact the result of free trade. 
As to lauded property, if it had any effect it 
was adversely, because they owned no land 
until they became wealthy. 

Two brothers, educated in our common 
schools and afterward employed as clerks 
(simply Wage earners), dependent entirely 
upon their own effurts, omginated and have 

' Since enginecred (mainly) this concern, which 
is one of the most remarkable instances of 
rapidly acquired wealth and power ever 
known—and yet it has been without protection 
and witbuut land. Is there avy way in your 
theory to protect the community against such 
results? E. W. PaLyer. 

(1) What we say, and this is the import- 
aut thing, is that a protective tariff com- 
pels the consumer to give more labor for 
the “‘protected” article (whether imported 
or domestic) than he wou!d have to give 
for it if it were not “‘protected.” The ad- 
ditional value in labor is measured by the 
import duty, plus interest on that duty; 
and this ts approximately true to so great 
an extent as to justify a statement that the 
price of a protected article is the price of 
the foreign article, plus duty, plus interest 
on both. In all these economic questions 
you should constantly remember that iabor 
and not money is the ultimate standard of 
values. Itis not the price in money that 
one pays for anything that makes it cheap 
or dear, but the amount of labor he does 
for it. 

(2) High tariff causes congestion, but. it 
does not stimulate general production. It 
is true, however, that compctition in a 
protected line of production may reduce 
prices below what imported goods could be 
sold for even if free of duty. When such 
cases occur they prove that we can pro- 
duce such goods cheaper than they can be 
imported, and that in that line we would 
supply the world if the tariff on other 
goods did not interfere with free exchange. 

(3) Any.increase of factories caused by a 
protective tariff does not raise wages, be- 

_ cause in so far as they cause an extra 
demand for labor that demand is sup- 
plied from occupations that are not pro- 
tected, and by immigration on which there 
is no protective tariff; wages are decreased 
by our system of taxing labor products in- 

stead of natural advantages, and it is as a 

part of this system that protective tariffs 

decrease wages. 

A cause that increases the demand for, 
cannot reduce the price of, labor. Buta 
protective tarifi does not increase the de- 
mand for labor generaliy; it only increases 
demand in some directions, and that tem- 
porarily, winle reducing demand in other 
directions. Let A, B and C represent the 
different lines of production; now if you 
protect A it will be more profitable to pro- 
duce A, and there will be a demand for 
dabor at higher wages in that direction, 
which Band C will supply; the tendency 
resulting will be toward a decrease of wages 
at Aand an increase at B and C, followed 
by a reaction and an equilibrium of money 
wages ata point somewhat higher than 
before. But this equilibrium will not bea 
real increase of wages; it will be a real re- 
duction, for the laborer wil] have to do just 
as much Jabor as before for a given com- 
modity that he buys, plus the advantage 
that manufacturers of A derive from the 
tariff. Open immicration under these cir- 
cumstances intensifies the effect. 

(4) If men on the high wages side of 
the wall did not produce something for 
export, they could not get any imports 
from the low wages side of the wall. The 
men on one side would make the goods 
that they could make easiest and ex- 
change for goods that the other side could 
make easiest; and by goods I do not mean 
finished products alone, but also materials 
in all stages of advancement. To suppose 
that men on either side would not invest 
er employ others under such circum- 
stances is to suppose that there would be 
no importing at all, since there can be no 
unports if there are no exports; and to 
suppose that is to suppose the most com- 
plete state of “home industry,” since, 
where. nothing is imported, everything 


must be made at home. Don’t forget that 


for everything imported there must be 
something exported, and that the ex- 
change must benefit. both. parties to it. 


POE ae wai 


If..wage workers on either side do not 
shgze ip this benefit, it is not-the fault of 


the free exchange, but of some bad ad just- 
ment of distributing machinery at home. 

(5) If the conditions that made labor 
cheap on one side continued; if for instance 
the place of every man who left the cheap 
side could be immediately filled, or if op- 
portunities for work diminished on the 
cheap side as the men emigrated, the high 
wages of the other side would fall to the level 
of wages on the cheap side. If, however, 
opportunities for work were fixed on both 
sides, and the number of men on both sides 
were also fixed, there would be a rise of 
wages on one side and a fall on the other, 
resulting ina common rate between the 
two places on a lower plane than formerly 
prevailed in the higher place. And this is 
the essential thing which Mr. George in- 
tended to illustrate, namely, that free im- 
migration reduces wages in a highcountry 
while free trade does not reduce wages but 
does reduce the price of commodities. By 
the way, do you wish me to attribute to 
carelessness or dishonesty your statement 
that Mr. George argues “that the higher 
prices must come down to the level of the 
lower prices?” Mr. George says nothing 
of the kind. 

(6) The “high. price” of labor here is 
owing to the tariff neither largely nor at 
all. Tothe extent that wages here are 
hizher than in older countries, it is due to 
what you call “anion domination,” and to 
the fact that there is still left some land 
which is comparatively cheap. The rate of 
wages, however, is not, considering the 
higher productiveness of our labor and 
the higher cost of living, much if any 
higher than in Europe. If wages in Europe 
have advanced, it has been at the expense 
of wages here. As immigration has de- 
creased our wages, the corresponding: emi- 
gration may have increased European 
wages. Your illustration of the window 
glass industry proves nothing. It is a 
specimen of the exceptional instances by 
which protectionists try to prove their po- 
sition. Of the glass which it was pro- 
posed to make here, Belgium manufact- 
urers had the monopoly; if their skilled 
workmen came over here, that would be 
the beginning of the end of that mo- 
nopoly; they were, therefore, willing to 
forexo some of the profits of the monopoly 
to preserve it. But that instance has no 
more to do with. the rate of wages than 
has February thuader with the summer 
solstice. 

(7) The Standard oil monopoly is due to 
a combination of Jandlordism, public fran- 
chises and taxation of labor products. If 
pure free trade existed such a meuucing 
power could not have arisen. Low as oil 
sells it would sell for less, in labor, if pro- 
duction and exchange were free and un- 
taxed. Ifoil land could not be monopolized, 
oil production would be free; if public high 
Ways were indeed public, oil transportation 
would be upon equal terms to all producers 
and refiners; and if taxes were not levied 
on labor products, oil exchange would be 
freed from a heavy burden which now 
makes it so difficult to compete with a large 
concern, When matches paid an internal 
revenue tax there were very few small 
producers, while now there are many; and 
if the manufacture of matches were freed 
from all taxes there would be still more 
small producers. As of matches so of oil. 


The Old Poer Man. 


St. Lovis, Mo.—This question has been 
asked of me: How would the case of an old 
man be treated who had no other wealth but 
a2 $1,000 piece of ground, who wishes to stop 
working and live the remainder of his days 
on the money invested in that land? Under 
the new system would the selling value be de- 
stroyed and the old man be compelled to keep 
on working? Wm. DIeRKES. 

The land would have no selling value. 
The old man might be supported, as he 
ought to be, out of the funds raised from 
land values generally. Do you say that 
would make hima burden on the com- 
munity? Very well. he proposes to be a bur- 
den on the community now; for it is not 
upon the land that he intends to live, but 
upon the labor of others which the pos- 
session of that land enables him to exact. 
If we held back from the reform of a great 
social Crime because it would deprive a 
few poor people of the crumbs that now 
fall from the table of that Crime no hoary 
wrong could be righted. It is not poor old 
men who will be hurt by this general 
change, but rich idjers, whom at will com- 
pel to work, And perhaps work wouldn’t 
hurt them. 


Almost Persuaded. 


BRookLyN, N. ¥.—Since writing you I 
realize that I was in error in supposing that 
the present owners of land would be obliged 
to suffer any loss of value by the instituting 
of the single tax system, and that conse- 
quently the state would be under uo obliga- 
tions to them, and I regret that my stupidity 
ied me to write asI did in regard to this. 
But still it seems to mc it would be useless to 
impose any additional tax on land until all 
taxes were entirely abolished on other prop- 
erty. The transfer of merely a portion of the 
tax on products and improvements would 
ouly enhance the rental value of land in an 
equal measure; and even with the. advance 
rate on fater property, there would be the 
same margin of profit to the owner. 

‘E. F. Hupson. 


Any diminution of taxes on products is. 


a relief to industry; and any increase of 
taxes on Jand ‘valucs makes speculation iu 
land less profitable, and consequently 
makes land more plentiful in the market. 
The landlord cannot shift his land value 
lax to the tenant. It is only an increase of 
land values that enables him to increase 


ground rents, and taxes on land values, so’ 


far from increasing, tend to diminish them. 


That Stuyvesant Case. 


Sr. Lovis.—In your issue of the 17th, in 
answer to “Anti-poverty Lady,” who “owns 
a house on ground owned by the Stuy-vesants, 
to whom she pays $500 a year ground rent, 
would pay no tax at all unlessthe land was 
worth more than §800 a year, iu which case 
she would pay, in leu of all other taxes, the 
difference between $800 and the annual value 
of the bare land.” I must confess this answer 


confuses me. I thought she would pay the 


$800 to the government as a tax instead of 
paying it to the Stuyvesants as rent,i. e., 
provided the ground rent should be found to 
be still worth §S00. - GEo. M. Jackson. 
She would pay it to the Stuyvesants as 
long as they found it profitable to collect 
$800 from her and pay it over to the tax 
collector. When the monotony of that 
kind of business activity had wearied 
them they would abandon their alleged 
proprietorship, and the tax gatherer, find- 


oe Te Meg Boe eg en 
foR thy. LQ Us!. 


pant for his taxes. 
your confusion. It woald amount to the 
same thing either way. 
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gin of cultivation bring them below that mini- 


mum? 

- (8) Does it not follow from extracts given 
that a rise in the standard of living will 
cause a rise in wages, no matter where the 


margin of cultivation is? 


“owned” that land, would go to the occu- 
There is no reason for 


Interest. 


Preston, England.—In THe STanDakD of 
September 8, 1887, under Queries and An- 
swers, is a long and closely reasoned article 
on interest. Paragraph 6 states: ‘There are 
certain products of labor upon which natural 
forces operate to increase their utility and 
consequently their value. Such are live 
stock, fruit trees, corn and so on. Labor may 
be devoted to these products from time to 
time as they grow, but they improve between 
times, just as the water boiled while Hodge 
slept. This increase is interest.” On this I 
would ask: 

(1) Is not the privilege of utilizing natural 
forces for purposes of private profit strictly 
speaking landowning? 

(2) Is not this privilege precisely the privi- 
lege which Mr. George would tax as a means 
of asserting and securing the common rights 
of men to the bounty of nature? 
= Henry Rose. 


(1) An exclusive privilege is, but a privi- 


to the exclusive ownership of a coal mine 
springs from landowning; but a benefit 
due to those natural laws which operate in 
the combustion of coal, and which anyone 
may by his labor call into activity, is not. 
The one is a monopoly benefit; the other is 
a benefit which all may enjoy who have 
access to the natural materials. 

(2) No. 


wry 


Enfercing the Single Tax. 

New York, Sept. 26.—(1) How would you 
enforce your tax? 

(2) If by sale of land and improvements, as 
now, would anything be realized upon the sale 
except the value of the improvements? If yes, 
why? 

(3) If there is to be an excess over the value 
of improvements, would such excess represent 
economic rent cupitalized? 

(4) If so, what is to become of the difference 
between the annual rent (which is what, as I 
understand, the tax would amount to) and 
economic rent capitalized! A. M. ¥. 

(1) By selling the property. 

(2) If the tag took the whole rental value, 
only the value of improvements would be 
realized by the sale, because there would. 
be no rent to capitalize into a selling price. 

(3) If the tax were not full there would 
be a margin of rental value which would 
afford the basis of a selling value, and the 
sale would realize an excess over value of 
improvements. That excess would repre- 
sent economic rent (less tax) capitalized. 

(4) I do not understand the question. 


A Colered Lawver’s Questions. 

BaLTimorE, Md.—I have given some study 
to the theories of Mr. Heury George as laid 
down in “Social Problems” and ‘Progress 
and Poverty,” and of late have been a regu- 
Jar reader of Tag Stanbarp. 

Tadmit that I had considerable prejudice 
against the principles contained iu these pub 
lications some tune ago, because I did not 
understand them, but the more I learn of 
them the nearer do I come to the point of 
being a convert to the faith. But there is 
one thing that I can’t understand, and thatis: 

(1) Where ts the justice in taxing a smal) 
farmer whose fittle patch ef laud is bis only 
wealth, while the great monopolist whose 
wealth consists in stocks, bonds and securi- 
ties is allowed to escape from contributing 
his share to the public revenue? .. - .. 

(2) What is the objection to the income tax? 
Is it inconsistent with the taxation of land 
values or 1s it not possible that both remedies 
should be applied to meet the emergency in 
both cases? 

It may not be out of place for me to say 
that Iam a colored man, and having the best 
interests of the race at heart, 1 desire to 
introduce the matter more directly among 
the colored people and set them to thinking 
on a question which is destined to play a 
leading role on the stage of American poli- 
ties. JOSEPH S. Davis. 

(1) His little patch of ground is not the 
farmer’s only wealth. His ground is worth 
little or nothing; his house and stock and 
his power to work are his all. Deprive 
him of his Httle patch of ground, but 
leave to him his house and stock and 
power to work, with opportunity to work, 
and he is a free man; but take away his 
stock and house, and power to work, and, 
though you leave him his little patch of 
ground, he is a dependent beggar. It would 
not be so with the owners of big patches 
of ground, who so dexterously hold up the 
sinall farmer between the people and the 
light. 

‘The small farmer would pay little or no 
tax because his land has little.or no value. 
He now paysacomparatively high tax, 
for he is taxed on his house and stock, and 
on everything that he eats, drinks or 
wears. Let us relieve him. 

In referring to the great monopolist, you 
speak of his stocks and securities as being 
allowed to escape taxation. If his stock 
gave him an interest in land, mining stock 
for example, it would pay a heavy tax 
which it now escapes. The rich monopo- 
list exists solely us a product of land 
monopoly. He cannot flourish inthe pure 
air of free land. There would be no rich 
monopolists if land were free, as it would 
be under the single tax, except monopolists 
who are created by legislation, and the 
higher public intelligence that would re- 


sult from ‘individual freedom would soon 


put an end to that species of monopolist. 
(2) The objections to the income tax are 
that honest men and men with fixed in- 
comes pay it while others swear off. It 
encourages perjury and burdens honesty. 
It would not be inconsistent with the land 
value tax, but to apply it with the land 
value tax would be like blistering a 
broken leg while sctting it—useless and 
painful. 
Standard ef Living and Margin ef Cultiva- 
tion. , 
Fay River, Mass.—Where natural op- 
portunities are all monopolized, wages may 
be forced by the competition among laborcrs 
tothe minimum at which laborers wil! con- 
sent to reproduce.”—“‘Progress and Poverty,” 
p- 192 (ed. 1886). “Thus wages are forced to 
@ minimum fixed by what is called the stand- 
ard of comfort—that is, the amount of neces- 
saries and comforts which habit leads the 
working classes to demand as the lowest on 
which they will consent to maintain their 
numbers.”—Idem, p. 274 “If under existing 
conditions American mechanics would come 
down to the Chinese standard of living they 
_would ultimately have to come down to the 

. Chinese standard of wages.”—Jdem, p. 275. 
(1) Does it not follow from the above that 
wages are determined by the standard of liv- 
ing? And if so, how can they “depend on the 

margin of cultivation?” 

(2) If minimum wages are fixed by the 


i 


Poverty.” 
economy that is well understood. 


standard of living, how can a fall in the mar- 


(4) Would not a decrease in the hours of 


labor raise the standard of living, and thus 
wages? 


(5) Has Mr. Gecrge anywhere explained 


more fully what he means by “the standard 
of comfort,” etc., affecting wages ! 


; INQUIRER. 
(1) No. It follows that minimum wages 


are limited by the standard of living; but 
50 long as natural opportunities are not 
monopolized, the minimum of wages may 
not be reached. The margin of cultiva- 
tion determines wages—makes them higher 
or lower. 
production—beyond which they cannot 
rise except as production rises, and a 
minimum limit—the standard of living— 
below which they cannot fall except as the 
standard of living. falls. 
living no more determines wages than 
does production. 


But there is a maximum limit— 


The standard of 


(2) A fallin the margin of cultivation 


cannot bring wages below the standard of 
living. But the standard of living is not 
fixed, and a continued low margin of cuiti- 
vation may Jower the standard of living. 
A river cannot be wider than the distance 
between its banks, 
washing the banks may recede. 


but from continual 


(3) The standard of living cannot rise 


while the margin of cultivation is low. 
The margin of cultivation is to the stand- 
ard of living like a heavy weight upon a 
spring. 
resist further downward pressure as to 
give way slowly or not at ali, but it cannot 
raise the weight above that point. 


The spring may at some point so 


(4) A decrease in the hours of labor 


would tend to raise the margin of cultiva- 
tion, and thus wages and the standard of 
living. 


(5) Not elsewhere than in “Progress and 
Jt is a subject of political 


A Business Man’s Bother. 
Sr. Lovis.—Would you please to give your 


opinion in the columus of THE STANDARD re- 
specting the following case: By industry and 


saving afriend of mine has succeeded ia ac- 
eumulating enough money to buy a home for 


24,500, the bouse costing $3,000 and the lot 


$1,500. He pays taxes amounting to about $60 
anoually. Now suppose—he says—that the 
proposed siugle tax be put in operation so that 
land were taxed to its full rental value and 
that in a few years he had to give up his pres- 
ent position and engage in business or open a 
store, for which all the money he would then 
be able to realize from the sale of his property 
were needed. If, he asks, the value of the 
house remains the same, wouldn't he be the 
loser of $1,500, the amount paid for the lot? 
Joun H. Myers. 


No. He could sell his home for only 
$3,000, or $1,500 less than he could sell it 
fornow. Therefore, he would have $1,500 
less capital than he would have under 
present conditions. But he could get as 
good a location and do as profitable a busi- 
ness then on a capital of $3,000 as now on 
a capital of $4,500. 

The tax on land values would redu-e all 
land values to a normal rate; therefu.e he 
would have no ground rent to pay on a 
speculative value. The abolition of taxes 
on buildings would enable him to get his 
store house at a lower rent than now, by 
the amount of tax thrown off. The aboli- 
tion of taxes on commodities would en- 
able him to lay in as large a stock at less 
cost than now by the amount of the tax 
abolished, plus profits of prior handlers on 
that tax. The increase of interest, due to 
the rise of the margin of cultivation, would 
give him more intecest on his invested 
capital than he can realize now. The in- 
crease of wages, due also to the rise of 
the margin of cultivation, would give him 
more wages for his own work than he 
could get now. Being able to sell goods 
cheaper on account of the abolition of 
taxes, he would sell more goods at the same 
profitin a given time than he could under 
present conditions. Let him consider 
these benefits and see if they do not more 
than offset any possible increase that he 
could get now with a capital of $1,500. 

If he wanted to buy a store instead of 
renting one, lis $1,500 lot would be as 
effective in exchange as now. © True it 
would buve no selling value, but neither 
would any other lot. In selling his home 
he would in effect sell only the house; 
and in buying his store he would in effect 
buy only the building. The value of 
the lot would not count in erther case. 
Or, if the tax did not take the whoie value, 
his lot would be worth relatively to the 
store lot he wanted to buy just as much as 
it is now. Lous &. Post, 


SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS. 


To those who may be unduly impressed by 
statistics showing the increase in the amount 
of suvings banks deposits and in the number 
of savings banks depositors, the following 
extracts fromthe report of Carroll D. Wright, 
United States commissioner of .abor, for 1886, 
are respectfully commended. 

In speaking of the industrial depression of 
1837-45 in Great Britain, Mr. Wricht says: 
“The consequent pressure for inoney Ied to 
numerous failures in the American and East 
Indian trades, and there was a decline of 50 
per cent in the price of cotton and silk in the 
spring of 1837. In contrast to the decline in 
the value of other commodities, the price of 
provisions advanced so largely that when de- 
creased employment occurred in the manu- 
facturing districts, the cost of living for wage 
earners had been greatly augmented. The 
industrial depression and period of commer- 
cial discredit continued through the five years 
succeeding 1837, prosperity having been much 
retarded by the poor crops of 1838 and 1839. 
The industria! depression of this period does 
not scem to have affected savings banks un- 
favorably, either 4s to the number of depos- 
itors or amount of deposits, the total number 
of depositors in savings banks under trustees 
in the United Kingdom and the total amount 
of deposits, including interest, being, for the 
year ending November 20, 1830, 427,830 de- 
positors and $70,161,202.80 the total arnount of 
deposits. For the year ending November 20, 
1837, the total number of depositors were 636,- 
066 and the total amount of deposits, includ- 
ing interest, $96,195.272. November 20, 1833, 
the total number of depositors had risen to 
703,529, and the total amount of deposits, in- 
cluding interest, to $107,261,184, and the in- 
crease in both number of depositors and 
amount of deposits steadily continued in 
about the same ratio as that between 1830 
and 1638 until the eud of the year 1846.” 


the presidential nomination will weaken the 


The ‘Years 1873-1878 have been considered, 


by misintormed people, as years of bad times 
in Europe and America. Mr. Wright, who 
ought to know better, shares in this miserable 
delusion. Notwithstanding the savings banks 
statistics, showing a constant increase in the 
number of depositors and in the amount of 
deposits, 38,002,134 and $296,129,280.04  re- 
spectively iu 1873 to 3,408,481 and 2353,403,- 
774.98 respectively in 1878, Mr. Wright gives 
us a baid and unconvincing narrative of in- 
dustrial depression, with such corroborative 
detail as the following: 

“Labor was very generally employed at re- 
munerative rates, but December 1, 1872, no- 
tice was given of a reduction in wages of ten 
per cent in the coal and iron trades in South 
Wales, which resulted in immediately throw- 
ing out of employment some 65,000 colliers, 
miners and iron workers. This strike con- 
tinued for a period of eleven weeks, being 
kept alive by a strong organization of the 
trades unions, which distributed in that period 
asumof $200,000. The loss of wages, how- 
ever, atnounted to $4,000,000. About Novem- 
ber t, 1873, a financial panic came, the imme- 
diate effect of which was to depress wages 
and prices in every branch of industry. The 
decline in wages and the prices of comrmodi- 
ties continued through the years 1874, 1875, 
1876, 1877. 

“The persons employed in the iron, coal 
and iron ship building trades were not sat.s- 
fied to allow a natural fall in wages, and 
many disputes occurred, which resulted in a 
great loss of time and production. In the 
course of the year 1874 the wages of iron 
workers were reduced 35 per cent. The year 
1875 was one of even greater distress and 
stringency than the preceding; the business 
failures of th's year, amounting to about 
$250,000,000, returned not more than 10 per 
cent on the average out of the liabilities, 
The succession of poor harvests in the six 
years from 1873 to 1879 led to increasingly 
great distress in the agricultural sections. 
The very poor wheat crop of 1876 required 
large supplies to be purchased abroad, but 
the lower prices of meal and other necessa- 
ries somewhat alleviated the prevailing dis- 
tress, 

“In 1877 the iron trade suffered, not only 
from the slackness in respect to the demand 
for manufactured materials, but from the 
fact that cheapened steel was steadily sup- 
planting the former metal and aggravating 
the losses of those who had investments in 
iron plants.” - 

In 1878 “the failure of the City of Glasgow 
bark was followed by many other banking 
failures, anda period of gloomensued. Great 
losses Were incurred in almost every branch 
of business; and in the coal and iron trade, 
especially, failures were numerous conse- 
quent upon the general fall of prices.” Yet 
during all this time, as we have seen, the 
savings banks statistics went on their way re- 
joicing. 

If any one were to deduce from the above 
facts and figures the principle that national 
prosperity is in an inverse ratio to the in 
crease of savings banks deposits, his theory 
would be about as logical as most of the de- 
ductions that are drawn from statistics. 
This particular barometer of progress seems 
to be a little out of order, and it may be just 
as Well, until itis fixed, or until we under-. 
stand it, to rely on most commonplace 
weather indicatious, Whether it is easier or 
harder to make a living than it used to be, is 
& question to which individual experience 
and observation can generally give some 


answer; and possibly, in most cases, an. 


answer as nearly correct as we have so far 
received from the statistician. Whether 
Rousseau was right or wrong in thinking that 
if the poor have nothing clse to eat they will 
eat the rich, it may be safely predicted that 
even inthe absence of all other provisions, 
they will decline to swallow deductions from 
statistics; at any rate, until considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the preparation of 
that sort of pabuluin. Wa. E. McRKenwa, 


We are a National Party and Must Have a 
National Issue. 


Cincinnati, O.—The party policy outline< 
by Mr. Post in Toe Stanparp of December 3 
seems to me to be needlessly conservative at 
a time when we have little to lose and every- 
thing to gain. We are a young crop. We 
are bot bigh, but we are spread over the land: 
Weare a growing crop, but our force cannot 
be concentrated by political shrewdness. We 
must: grow Where we are and we need the 
sun of inspiration in @ nomination for the 
office which stands for the national contro! 
which we seek. Weare a national party be- 
cattse we have @ national issue, and if we 
shrink from it we shrink from all. To waive 


moral effect of any work done in congres- 
‘sional districts. We will appear to, lay aside 
the great issue of which we sing, ‘Keep it be- 
fore the people.” ; 

The lively and responsible support of be- 
levers will best be elicited by participation in 
the grand work of a national campaign. No 
doubt much of the work wil be done raggedly 
and feebly with imperfect discipline and in- 
sufficient funds, but the raw. volunteers of 
1888 will be veterans for 1892, and the net re- 
suit will be the best attainable. 

The cost of a national campaign, conducted 
for great results, is a serious matter, but the 
best we can do is to encourage every man to 
work where he can do it with the least ex- 
pense for the resu!t that is in his own locality. 
We must all spenda few campaigns in the 
green blade before harvesting the ear, and 
we are prepared to do it. 

Think of the work of a presidential cam- 


paign as work distributed among the people, 


to drill them for public service and arouse 
multitudes to confront the challenge of our 
unanswerable propositions, The cause needs 
this work, and Iam for a national convention 


and a presidentia: nomination, 
C. H, Fircn, 


A Presidential Campaizga Would Ering Our 
Principics Hefore Everybody. 

New Yors City.—For the following 
reasous I am decidedly in favor of having 
our presidential candidate next year: 

As a reform party we require te win votes 


from all other parties, but from personal ex-. 


perience in successfully winning voiers for 
our land doctrine l have found that the ob- 
stacles are ignorance or misguided. training, 
ridicule, abuse, mlusrepresentation, evasion, 
secret and open, and. mental reservation. 
Even prejudice, unreasonable opinions and 


bhnd following of old parties are the effect. 


of irnorance. 


Want of knowledge of our free soil prin- 


ciples causes us the most trouble. In order 
to do effective nissionary work we. must, 
therefore, teach our friends the land -doctrine 
by constant and varied repetition. 


In the same manner, in order to teach every 
voter throughout the United Stutes, we must { 


have 4 national missionury—a ‘candidate for 
president in the field—and-all newwpapers 
would then be bound to discuss the land 
question. ia 
We would thus have our progressive prin- 


ciples brought. before everybody and ib would} 


Stimulate and nourish active thinking, and 
by dispelling ignorance win maay votes. 
The masses of people need to be educated 


upto the point where they learn that. the. 
single tax on land values is the only true 


remedy for existing evils in society. 
A presidential ticket seems to be a neces- 
sity, so let us have one. vod 
2 3 Rost. M. 


MANCHESTER, — 


A QUESTION OF OATS. 

The pony had io listen to many discussions 
of the land questions during the fall, and al- 
though she failed to talk again for a long 
time, she evidently profited by the arguments 
she overheard. 

The other day on coming out of a patient's 
house I was surprised. to..overbear a. discus- 
sion between her, an-old cart horse and & 
great Percheron draft horse hitched to a.coal 
wagon. The latter, who was overtwice the 
size of my pory, was looking down upon her 
with an air of goodnatured contempt. Midget 
had evidently been explaining some points of 
the Syracuse platform, and the great horse 
was objecting. ae 

Like a great: many men who, because they 
own a few acres of cheap land, or a house, 
or have a few hundred dollars invested 
in a small business, love to talk about 
‘sve capitalists? and “ug landlords,” for- 
getting that their interest. as labor- 
ing men ere much the greater, the 
Percheron horse objected. “It may all be 
very nice, and if it had been so on the start,. 
very practical; but now if would be an awful 
change, 2nd my interests are all against. it. 
I wouldn’t support it, anyhow.” | 

‘Why sot?’ queried the pony. 

‘Weil, you see,” replied the Percheron, “§ 
am owned by a coal company, and if you 
carried out Henry George’s ides I am afraid 
it would take two thousand pounds to make 
2ton of coal” 

“Well, doesn’t it?’ asked the pony inno-~ 
cently. . : mae 

‘Well, you are green!” and both the other 
animals burst into a horse laugh. The driver 
of the big horse here put in an appearance 
and drove himaway. The cart horse was so 
sober that Midget turned to him and asked 
the reason. _ ; 

“You don’t seom to have a hard time, my 
friend,” said she; “you don’t seem to works 
very bard; I aimost always see you standing 


.on the corner resting.” 


“That's just it,” said the other; “too much 
resting and not enough working and eating, 
If I had more work to do ld cet more oats, 
You see my master bas himself and family to 
keep on what I earn carting. There isn’t 
muck to do, so sometimes oats and hay are 
lacking, and Thaveto put up with straw. I 
wish I were a clothes horse,” he said with a 
sigh, * 

Midget coughed and suggested, in a quiet 
way, that as doctors for the most part found 
their practice among the workingmen and 
their families, when wages were low perhaps 
the doctor’s horse might form a little too fa- 
mniliar acquaintance with straw too. 

-The cartman’s horse then continued: 
never was so disappointed in my lifeas I was 
the week before Thanksgiving. lt seems two 
men were thinking of building, and were. 

looking for lots on which to erect their houses. 
They had settled on two lots on our. street 
which were for sale, and as there was. much 
grading to be done master was promised the 
job. There would have been two weeks’ work 
for me, with hay and oats in plenty for my 
Thanksgiving dinner. The owner of the iots 
and the two men went toa lawyer's office to 
get something they called deeds, when the 
latter happened to remark thas five or six. 
Jots on that street bad been ‘tatety sold and 
that some very fine houses would seor be 
built. erat Pte fhe a 

‘Are yousure about that? asked the owner 
of the lotse 0 ee 

“Quite sure,’ replied the lawyer, ‘for I 
drew the coutractsmyseli? 

Well, then, gentlemen, my price for those 
lots will be just double the figure we have | 
talked abont,’ said the Icot owner. If these 
houses are built next year the year after that 
I-can more thae double my money, which will 
be a pretiy profitable speculzticn, and as. I 
have scarcely any taxes to pay lean afford 
to bold onto. 5 1) ee 

‘« ‘But you agreed to sell for so mach,’ said 
one of the disappointed buyers.) 

‘Oh, well, there are no writings drawn and 
I didn’t know about this building going on. 
guess you'll have to poy me what I ask or go 
without.’ 7 Se or 

“It looks as though you wanted. to sell the 
lots for all they are worth and make us pay 
two or three years’ rent in advance, besides,? 
said the other buyer bitteriy. 

“Well, you needn't get mad about it. Pll da 
asi please with my own lots,’ said the lot 
owner, 

***And make us go withont houses? d 
_**That’s none of my affair. Ef you don’t like 
my price go somewhere else.’ 

“This they tried to do, but it became noised 
abroad that Brown, the real estate man, said 
land was going up and after. that you 
couldn’t bay alot for double whatit would 
gladly have been soid for in the morning. 

‘Well, to make along story short,” centin« 
ued the cart horse, ‘no lots were sold, we 
didn’t have a job, and Thad to eat straw for 
my Thanksgiving dinner,” and the old horse 
looked as. though he was ready to shed tears, 

Midget politely expressed her sympathy, 
and the cart horse, thus encouraged, went on: 

“¥ou see it’s hard for a poor man with 
only a horse and cart to cet along. Wa 
have to stand around so much waiting for 
jobs, and this morning I heard master says 
‘Well, Billy, [ve got:two dollars; levs go 
round to the feed store and. get some oats.? 
My! wasn’t I glad. I made the cid wagoa 
rattle, [tell you. Butas we drove up to the 
feed store a policeman came up and called 
out to master, ‘Hey, Smith, got your license? 
So the two dollars went fora license, what- 
ever that is, I heard master swear some 
about taxes, and I know he didn’t buy oats, 
Say,” said the horse, as a sudden thoucht 
seemed to strike him; “didn’t I understand you 
to say that Henry George wants all taxes put 
on—land values 1 think you catled it! By the 
ghost of Bucephalus! if that were done a m: 
wouldn’t- be able to hold lots for two yearg 
waiting for them to, double in value, would 
he?? Co ear : 
No,” said Midget; “as the value increased. 
so would the tax, Then the owner would find 
“\t-paid better to sell, wouldo’t he?? 

“Yes! Then I'd have to haul the dirt ta 
grade them, and I'd have a chance of oats for 
Thanksgiving. There wouldu’t be any taxon. 


“Nor on oats either,? 
horse. ‘What a pity hors ; a ee 
“But they can't,” replied Alidge ha sigh. 
“No,” said the cart horse, pensively, “they're. 
not allowed to vote. I wonder if itis because — 

their ears are not long ene ae : 
eee ean Voop, M. D. 


Gicversville, N. Yo. ae 


Working Among Kansas Farmers, 

Soroson City, Kan.—We are doing worig 
| Out here among the prairie farmers. Atag 
| many of the country school houses in our 
nReighbornced as. have lyceums attached to 
them we propose questions for discussion, — 
SUCH. AS2y Se ee ie : 

‘Ail taxes should be levied on land values? 

‘The teachings of Henry George are right: 
“Private property. in land should be 
abolished.” By such means. we get quite 
number. of inquiries, and Ido assure you th 
farming community are nob at all backwar 
tothe truth and are much more. willing 
help on the cause than was expected by our 
‘opponents, who. said: rs. would ro} 
- BUICHER, 
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PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


. Adopted at Syracuse August 19, 1887. 


_ We, the celecates of the united labor party of Kew 
Work, iu state conventivn assembied, hereby reassert, 
es the fundamental platform of the party, and the 
Basis on which we ask the co-cperation of citizens 
@f other states, the following. declaration of prin- 
eipes edopied on September 23, 1886, by the convention 
of trade and tator associations of the city of New 
Verk, that resuited in the formation of tbe united labor 


party. 

“Golding that the corruntions of government and the 
Smppoverishment of labor result from neglect of the self. 
evident treths proclaimed by the founders of this re- 
public that all men are created equal and are 
enudowe: by their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
@ien at the abuiition of asvstem Which compels men to 
pay their fcllow creatures for the use of God's gifts to 
@, and permits monopojizers to deprive Jabér of 
@atural opportunities for emplovment, thus filling the 
Jand With tran:ps and paupers and bringing about an 
apnetural competition Which tends to reduce wages to 
@tarwation rates and te make the wealth producer the 
@méustria! slave of those who grow rich by his tail. 

“Boldiug, moreover, that the advantages ansing from 
eeciai growth and improvement belong to society at 
arge.we 2im at the abolition of the system which makes 
@uch beneficent inventions as tbe railroad and tele- 
eraphs means for the oppression of the peopie and the 
egerandizement of an. aristocracy of wealth and 
power. We declare the true purrpore of government to 
@e the maintenance of that sacred night of property 
Which civestoevery one opportunit, y toemploy his Jabor, 
@ndsecuriiv tha’ he shall eajoy its fruits; to prevent the 
etrong from oppressir.g the weak, and the unscrupulous 
frem rcb's:ing the hune-t; and to du for the equal Lenefne 
@allsuch things as can be betver done by organized soci- 
@tg than bv individuals; and we aim at gue abolition of 
@l laws which give toany class of citizens advantages, 
@tther jedicial, tnineial, dustrial or political, that 
@re not equally shareJ by all others.” 

We cai! upon all who seek the emancipation of Jabor, 
aad who would make the American union and its com- 
peneat states democratic: cammonwealtks of really 
Bree and tudependent citizens, ‘to ignore all minor differe 
qmces and join with us. in organizing a great national 
party oY this bread ‘plavform of natural rights anda 
qual justice. We donot aim at securing any forced 
@quality in the distributon of wealth. We do not pro 
pase tha: the state shall atterapt tocontrol production, 
@endact distribution, or in any wise interfere with tLe 
Qreedon: of the individual to use bis labor or capital Mm 
@Eay Way that m2y seem properto bim and that wi)) 
Bet interfere withthe equal rights of others. Nor do 


Rand end either works it or rent it out. What 
We propose is not the disturbing of any man tin 
bus boldizg or tite, but by abolishing all taxes on indus- 
ty oF itz products, to leave to the producer the full 
fruits of his exertion and by the taxation of land values, 
e@zciusive of improvements, to devcbe to the common 
mse anc benetit those values, which, arising not from 
the exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
g@ociety, telons jusily to the community as « whole. This 
tacreased taxation of land, not according torts area, but 
@ccordicg to its value, must, while relieving the working 
fariner and small homestead owner of the undue bur- 
@ens now iwposed upon them, make it unprofita- 
Dietoboid land for speculation, and thus throw open 
@bundant opportunities for the employment of labor 
@ad the building up of homes, 
While thus simplifying government by doing away 
with the horde of officials required by the present sys- 
~ #em oftaxation and with its incentives to fraud and 


@nd furiter secure the equal rights of ali, by placing un- 
@er pubiic coutrol such agencies as are in their nature 
monopolies: We would have our municipalities supply 
their inh::bitants with water, light and heat; we would 
bave the general government issue all money, witnout 
tbe intervention of banks; we would adda pustal tele- 
@rapb svsiem ard postal savings banks tothe postal 
e@ervice,and would assume public control and owner- 
e@bip of those iron rcads which bave become the high- 
Ways OF modern commerce. 

Whiie deciaring the fcrezoing to be the fundamental 
Principies ani aims of the united labor party, and 
While ccuscious that no reform can give effectual and 
Permanent reiief to labor that does not involve the 
Regal Tecogninon of equal rigins to natural epportuni- 
Ces, We Nevertuciess, as measures of relief from some 
@ the evilefiects of ignoring those rights, faver such 
Jegisiation as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
$0 prevent tie enipioymeni of children of tender years, 
Soavoid the cunipetition of convict labor with honeat 
Sndustry, to secure the sanitary inspection cf tene 
ments, factorics and mines, and to put an end to the 
a@buse of conspiracy Jaws. 

‘We desire also 10 so simplify the proeedure of our’ 
@ourts and diminish the expense of legal proceedings, 
that the poor niay be placed on au equality with the rich 
@nd the long delays which now result in scandalous 
Miscarringes of justice may be prevented. 

And since the ballot is the only meaus by which fn our 
wepubdlic the recress of political and social grievances is 
80 de souchi, we especially and emphatically declare for 
She adoption of whatis known as the “Australian sys- 
tem of young,” an order that the effectual secrecy of the 
Daliot aid the relief of candidates for public office 
from the heavy expenses now imposed upon them, 
may Preven? britery and intimidation, do away with 
practical discriminations in favor of the rich apd wn- 
e@crupulous, aid Jessen the, pernicious influence of 
@honev in politics. 

Insapport of these ainis we sollat the co-operation 
@ all patriotic citizens wio, sick of the degradation of 
politics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 
gustice, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 
@raternity, and to elevate humanity. 


i 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The message of the president is of 
Course not such a. message as I would 
like to see sent to congress on the subjects 
of which it treats, but itis at jeast much 
better than might have been expected 
from the official head of a _ party 
that has feared to take decided ground 
upon any vita: question. Mr. Cleveland 
endeavors to avoid the stigma of free 
trade, and much of his argument is {logi- 
cal and confused; but it is nevertheless 
an argument for free trade and against 
protection. Mr. Cleveland has recognized 
the inevitable issue that is before the 
country and has not shirked it. He has 
come to the point where the roads fork, 
end though he betrays a natural desire to 
postpone the certain spit in his party, he 
has at least set his face in the direction 
that leads to freedom. 

The tarif’ issue must now come fairly be- 
forethe American people and tts discussion 
will open the pubiic mind te higher and 
wider issues, Any hope that coneross as 
at present constituted Can cuviiy agree 


mOem any -somiction ye Fc 


We propuse that the state shall cake possession of - 


@orruptidn, We sould further promote the common weal | 
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strous tariff is ‘futile Every rob- 
bing ring that. is engaged.in plundering 
the people under the plea of ‘protecting 
American industry” will fight for {ts own 
hand, and the discussion must steadily be- 
come fiercer and clearer, educating the 
American people upon economie questions 
as nothing else could. Whatever foolish 
things Mr. Cleveland may choose to say 
about theories, the theory of free trade 
now confronts the theory of protection, 
and he himself, be it said to his credit, has 
ranged himself, hesitatingly and stam- 
meringly it is true, but still unmistakably, 
upon the side of freedom. 

Mr. Cleveland doubtless regards the 
doctrine that all men have equal and un- 
alienable rights to land as a mere 
theory, and the proposition to abolish all 
taxes upon’ industry or its products 
as an impracticable dream; but this is the 
direction in’ which he has set his 
face—the only logical conclusion of 
principles which he states, even if halt- 
ingly. This is the ultimate result 
of the general discussion that must now 
begin. . As this discussion goes on, the seed 
which we have been sowing will: begin to 
come up in places where it seemed to 
have fallen upon dry and stony ground. 
Thanks to the efforts of the advo- 
cates of the single tax, the contest, 
which will begin overa matter of some 
comparatively trivial reductions of pro- 
tective duties, must goon and.on. There 
are enough of us now to force the fight 
as it widens and deepens; there are enough 
of us now to ask questions and carry prin- 
ciples to their logical results. So well 
at least has our work been done; 
so. well protection intrenched and 
so hard will it struggle that those who 
now would stop on. carrving some of 
the outworks of the protective system will 
be compelled to strike at its heart and to 
carry the war into Africa, first, by urging 
the impolicy and injustice not only of pro- 
tective dutics, but of all indirect taxation, 
and then by taking the ground that both 
justice and policy require the exemption 
of industry and its products fram all taxa- 
tion. “All roads lead to Rome,” and so. 
under the conditions which now exist all 
discussions which awaken thought upon 
economic questions must bring men to our 
rauks. 

The position which the president has 
taken, in favor of a reduction of the tariff 
and against areduction of internal revenue 
taxation, will compel the protectionists on 
their side to expose the impolicy of that 
system. And it is indicative of the drift 
of thought that a considerable section 
of the prohibitionists are fast ceasing to 
regard the internal revenue taxes upon 
liquor as promotive of temperance. 

Thus all parties, despite themselves, 
must aid in the good work. What mat- 
ters it if we who in a hopeless election 


is 


had the courage to stand up = and 
be counted, numbered in the — state 
of New York but seventy thousand 


votes? The seed we have sown will now 
begin to germinate; the thought we have 
aroused will now beyin to tell. 

As I said in “Protection or Free Trade?’ 
so I say now: 


The tariff question necessarily opens the 
whole social question. Any discussion of it 
to-day must go further and deeper than tke 
anti-corn Jaw agitation in Great. Britain, or 
the tariif¥ controversies of whigs and demo- 
crats, for the progress of thought and the 
march of invention have made the distribu- 
tion of wealth the burning question of 
our times. The making of the tariff 
question a national political question 
must now mean the discussion m every news- 
paper, on every stump, aud at every cross- 
reads where two men meet, of questions of 
work and wages, of capital and labor, of 
the incidence of taxation, of the nature and 
rights of property, and of the question tu 
which all these questions Jead—the question 
of the relation of men to the planct on which 
they live. Inthis way more can.be accom- 
plished for popular evonomec education in a 
year than could otherwi ise be accomplished i in 
decades, 

Therefore it is that I would urge earnest 
men who aim at the emancipation of labor 


and the establishment of social justice, to’ 


throw themselves into the free trade move- 
ment with might and main, and to force the 
tariff question to the front.. It is not merely 


‘that the free trade side of the tarif€ con- 


with. the in- 
it is not merely that 
until workingmen- get over thinking 
of labor as a poor. thing = that 
needs to be “protected,” and of work asa 
dole from grecious capitalists-or paternal 
governments, they cannot rise to a sense of 


troversy best  consorts 
terests of labor; 


their rights; but it is that the movement 
for free trade is in reality the’ van of 


the struggle for the emancipation of labor. 
This ts the way the buli must go-to 
wuntwist his rope. lt makes no difference how 
timorously the issue against protection is now 


presented; it is still the thin end of the wedge. 


It makes no difference how little we can hope 
gt ouce to do, socia! progress ts by steps, and 


the step to which we should address ourselves. 


is always the next step. 
Nor does /t matter that those now active ia 
the free trade movement have no sympathy- 
With our aims, nor that they denounce and 
misrepresentus. It is cur policy to support 


them, and strengthea them and urge them on.’ 


No matter bow soon they may propose to 
stop, the direction they wish to take ts the di- 


rectuioo io which we must go if we would 


reach our goal. In joining our forces to 
theirs, we shail not be putting ourseives to 
to their use—we skail be making use of them. 
“HENRY GEORGE. 
———>———————SS=== 


WRO 18 RESPONSIBLE? 


On the first of December five thousand 
men, who for months past had. been mak- 
ing what by a stretch of imaginution 
might be termed a living, laid @own 
their tools and joined the ranks of the un- 
employed. There were plenty of urem- 
ployed men in New York before the first of 
December. Now there are five thousand 
more. There is no prospect of any special 
upspringing of industry which may fur- 
nish employment for these men. They 
had work; they have it no longer; and they 


are not likely to get it for months to come. | 
:Few it-any of them can have saved any 


money; and they must simply beg, - bor- 


row or steal their way through the winter 
as best they can. 

Who is to blame? On whom, or on what, 
rests the responsibility for the situation of 
these men, deprived of work, forbidden to 
steal and by no means come of support 
from charity? ; 

Ask any one of the men thousdives and 
his answer will be very prompt: ‘The 
commissioner of public works; he ordered 
the subway trenches to be closed.” Ask 
the commissioner of public works why he 
ordered the trenches closed and his an- 
swer will come promptly: ‘Because 
winter is upon us; a heavy and prolonged 
frost may set in at any moment, and were 
the trenches left open incalculable damage 
might be done to water and gas mains.” 

The laboring man has thrown the re- 
sponsibility for his loss of employment 
upon the commissioner of public works, 
and the commissioner has very success- 
fully shifted it to the winter seasor. It 
remains to inquire who is responsible for 
the winter season and the frost and snow. 
An easy question. In ‘this Christian 
country any Sunday school pupil can 
answer it. God makes the winter. Is 
God, then, responsible for the misery of 
these five thousand men, their wives and 
little ones? Truly it should seem so. 


“Behold the fowls of the air, for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly Father feed- 
eth them. Are ye not much better than 
they?” 

Fancy, if you can, a clergyman preach- 
ing a sermon from this text to an assem- 
blage of these laborers, thus doomed to 
want because their heavenly Father has 
ordained that winter shall follow autumn. 
Fancy him preaching it in the open air, 
with the saucy sparrows—are not two 
of them sold for a farthing?—darting in 
and out, well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, and happy ia the mere possession 
of hfe. What could he say, save that his 
hearers must be very careful not to con- 
strue the scriptures too literally; that when 
Christ talked in that fashion He did 
it with the Mrs. Wilfer-like reserva- 
tion that He didn’t mean it in 
any sense; what He _ really meant 
was that 
but men must look out for themselves. 
And having thus announced the gospel of 
Christ, the preacher might and very prob- 
ably would go on to expound to his hear- 
ers the gospel of things as they are. He 
would point out to them how much better 
otf they were than their ancestors of a 
hundred years ago—than the downtrodden 
millions of Europe to-day. ‘‘Here in 
free America,” he might say, ‘the 
Jaboring man stands on an equality with 
every other citizen, and has an cqual 
chance to rise in the world, if only he be 
sober, industrious, and saving, and doesn’t 
try to follow the teachings of Christ too 
literally.” And then the benediction—the 
preacher to his home ani fireside, the 
laborers to their garrets without any fire- 
sides, and the streets left free to the happy, 
careless, saucy sparrows, for whom the 
Father careth—oh, so tenderly! 
~ “Tam going home,” said a preacher on 
the City ball steps, not many Sundays ago, 
toan audience of tramps and idlers—‘‘I 
am going home toa good dinner of roast 
beef. Why don't you have a good dinner 
of roast beef? It’s your own fault that you 
haven't.” ‘I don’t work more than eight 
hours 2. day to get a living,” sad Edward 
Atkinson to the Boston workingmen, “and 
you de, Why should you not control your 
own time as well as I?) You can, if you 
choose to.” Eitherofthese men would taik 
the same way to an audience of hungry 
ex-diggers In the subway trenches, and do 
it without a smile. 


Five thousand men standing idle! Ten 
thousand willing hands hanging listless 
and unemployed! Just try to realize the 
horrible absurdity of it! Here are bakers 
with bread to spare, and butchers with 
meat to spare, and tailors with clothing to 
spare, and house owners with houses, and 
furniture dealers with furniture, and coal 
merchants with coal, all eager to find cus- 
tomers for their wares, crowding and jost- 
ling and competing and advertising to get 
people to come and trade with them, and 
wanting in exchange things that can be 
produced only by the application of labor 
to the natural opportunities—the raw 
material of nature which God Almighty 


created when He laid the foundations 


of the earth and freely gives to 
man; and these five thousand 
men, professional Jaborers at that, 


wanting the things which these dealers 


want to sell, stand idle in the streets, or ask: 


people to give them alms.- Save by per- 
forming five thousand separate miracles 
three times a day, even the Heavenly 
Father could not keep His promise to such 


‘men to feed them as He feeds the sparrows. 


What could He'do for a sparrow who 
wouldn’t use its beak to pick up the food 
that He provides for him? What can 


-God do for men who will not use their 
-hands upon the wealth materials which 


He so bountifully and freely gives them? 
- Alas ! the baker who longs to have those 
five thousand men for customers can make 
bread and sell bread only because he has 
paid some earth owner for the privilege. 


-The butcher, and the taiior, and the house 
builder, and the furniture dealer, and the 


coal merchant, have each in the same way 


‘bought from some lucky mortal whose 


ownership of God's gifts to man enables 
him to live idly upon the fruits of others’ 
toil the privilege of producing. But the 
poor subway workers have purchased and 
can purchase no permission to produce 
wealth, ike Antwus in the grasp of 
Hercules, they are separated from their 
mother earth, and their strength is useless 


. to them. . Between. them.and.the natural 


elements which their labor might so easily 


God would look after the birds, ; 


convert into wealth whose exchange 
would bring them food and clothing and 
shelter in abundance, stands the land- 
lord bidding them aloof. They shiver and 
they starve, not because a public official 
has wisely ordered that a certain public 
work shall be suspended; not because ap 
almighty power has ordained a season of 
frost and snow; not because their heavenly 
Father has forgotten His promise to care 
for them; but because their fellow men 
have laid impious hands upon the gifts of 
God, and dared to monopolize to them- 
selves the control of that which God in- 
tended for the common use of all. 


Women sewing shirts, with their very 
heart strings for thread, and shivering for 
want of fuel. Miners in Pennsylvania 
wanting shirts and standing idle upon un- 
measured stores of coal. Families by 
scores of thousands roosting in narrow 
tenement rooms, and vacant lots close by. 
Men and women straggling cityward in 
search of work, and fallow fields grow- 
ing up in thorns and underbrush behind 
them. An ever increasing swarm of 
tramps wandering over the country. And 
a fresh army of five thousand men stand- 
ing idle in the bitter cold here in New 


York. : 
How long, oh Lord! how long? 


“HE MADE HIS OWN FORTUNE.” 

The man who beginning life in poverty 
has by honest industry and _ frugality 
amassed a large fortune is a lay figure on 
which the advocates of the status quo 
hang whatever theories they please. He 
ought to live in that shanty of the other 
mythical poor man which stands beside the 
rich man’s palace making mute protest 
against the equal taxation of similarly 
elixible lots. 

Under the heading given to this article 
one of our daily papers tells how one 
Abraham Burbank, recently deceased, be- 
came the largest real estate owner in Pitts- 
field, Mass. Abraham, be it remembered, 
was seventy-four years old when he died, 
and began work as stone and brick mason 
in Pittsfield fifty-three years ago, when 
many things were possible to a journey- 
man that are not possible now. 

The report says that “She worked early 
and late every day without any vacation, 
until he was stricken down by paralysis” 


a few yveurs ago. Let us accept such 
a career as the ideal one, and as- 


sume that it is the duty of every man to 


work early and late every day of a 
long life until the strain kills him; 


and then see if the facts as given in 
this case warrant the conclusion that any 
man willing to pay this price for the privi- 
lege can by dint of industry and frugality 
do as Abraham Burbank did, and, at the 
age of seventy-four, leave behind him 
property valued at 31,000,000. 

The facts as given in the newspaper 
account show that ‘with his first earn- 
ings” Mr. Burbank “purchased a small 
building lot and built a small house upon 
it.” So far, so good. Mr. Burbank needed 
aw house, and under existing conditions he 
could not build one without paying some 
other man for ground on which to place it. 
But, says the account, “he continued to 
ply his trade as a brickmason and pur- 
chased real estate with his earnings, till he 
finally owned over one hundred dwellings, 
six large blocks in the business part of the 
place, two hotels and three large farms.” 
If Mr. Burbank did all this with his earn- 
ings asa journeyman bricklayer, it would 


vo far toward proving that a sensible 


bricklayer might obtain some leisure and 
pleasure in life and die of old age, with- 
out the aid of paralysis, worth at least 
$100,000. 

But Mr. Burbank went to Pittsfield in 
1834, when the place was a mere straggling 
village, It had but 3,747 inhabitants six 
years later, when the census of 1846 was 
taken. In the next twenty years it more 
than doubled its population, and in 1880 
it was acity with a population of 138,364. 
From a mere agricultural town, as it was 
at the time Mr. Burbank began work 
there, it has in fifty-three years devel- 
oped into a busy city, actively en- 
caged in the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen yarns, paper, silk, machinery, 
etc. There is nothing in the report that 
we have quoted indicating that Mr. Bur- 
bank took active part in this indus- 
trial development, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that had such been the case some 
mention of it would have appeared. 

The true story evidently is that Mr. Bur- 
bank, under conditions that made it easy 
for an industrious workman to acquire a 
home of his own a half century ago, 
bought a lot and built a house. As he 
prospered he bought more lots and de- 
veloped into a grasping land monopolist 
in a growing town, Whether he con- 
tinued to lay bricks or not is nota matter 
of the ieast importance. It was not the 
brick laying, but the rise in land values, 
that made him a millionaire. He did not, 
as the heading indicates, ‘‘make his own 
fortune.”’? He merely held on to land that 
other people needed, and the labor and 
capital that have transformed Pittsfield 
from a country village into a thriving 
manufacturing city made his fortune for 
him. 

The lesson of Mr. Burbank's life and 
leavings is not that of the sure reward of 
industry, of frugality, but that of getting 
land in a growing community and holding 
it for arise. 

And so another star in the sky of the 
workingman fades out. 


CONGRESS. 

The first session of the fiftieth congress 
began on Monday, and both houses were 
organized without difficulty, the expected 
sthize ele for partisan advantage in the 
senate having in some way been avoided. 
Of course nothing definite has been accom- 
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plished up to the time this issue of THE 
STANDARD goes to press; but there are in- 
dications that there will be a serious effort 
on the part of the democratic majority to 
reduce the existing war tariff. Precisely 
what Mr. Randall and his small contmgent 
of democratic protectionists will do is not 
yet shown, but there seems to be an im- 
pression that some basis of agreement has 
been arrived at. 

The necessity for some action in the di- 
rection of. reducing the present taxes that 
draw millions of dollars annually from 
the people to pile up a surplus in the treas- 
ury seems to be keenly appreciated. The 
president devotes nearly the whole of his 
message to the ‘subject, and Speaker Car- 
lisle on taking the chair adopted the unusual 
course of referring to legislative measures 
in his opening speech. He strongly urged 
the necessity of tariff reduction, though, 
like the president, he makes concessions to 
the delusion that high tariff taxes have 
some effect in “protecting American in- 
dustry.” Perhaps this is the concession 
that is expected to conciliate the Randall 
faction. 

It is also intimated that in case of demo- 
cratic defection on a tariff measure in 
the house several republicans will vote for 
a moderate reduction of duties and assure 
the passage of a bill. Singularly enough 
the republican senators appear to be less de- 
voted to “protection” than their fellow 
partisans in the house. It is, therefore, 
possible that some bill for tariff reduction 
may actually become a law at the present 
session. 

There is also a prospect of some other 
attempts at really useful legislation. The 
interstate commerce commission will rec- 
ommend further extension of governmental 
control over the railway system, and’ a 
bill will doubtless be introduced authoriz- 
ing the’ post office department to construct 
a postal telegraph line. No such bill is 
likely to pass, but the agitation of the sub- 
ject will prove useful. . 

The caucuses of the two parties have 
not attempted the consideration of any 
such matters. They chiefiy concerned 
themselves over such questions as who 
shall be sergeant-at-arms and  door- 
keeper; and two gentlemen, Blunt 
of Georgia and Breckinridze of Arkan- 
sas, actually indulged in fisticuffs. over 
the house doorkeepership. Breckinridge 
-ot a bloody nose, but he elected his 
man all the same. The World of this city 
indulges in sarcasm over this shedding of 
blood about a question of offices, The World 
does not appear to understand politics. It 
seems tothink that a democratic caucus 
ought to consider matters of tariff reform 
and other abstractions instead — of 
fighting about a doorkeeper. Does the 
World know what a doorkeeper does? 
Perhaps it thinks he keeps doors. Well, 
he does nothing of the kind, and he has, 
perhaps, more soft places in his gift for 
aspiring constituents of congressmen than 
any other man about the capitol. A mem- 
ber who wishes to gratify his local managers 
had better keep on the right side of the 
doorkeeper. It has not’ been long since 
one of the number boasted that he was 
“a biger man than old Grant.” If a con- 
gressman were to neglect this personage, 
how would he get renominated? 

No indeed. Democratic caucuses do not 
concern themseives with questions con- 
cerning tariff, interstate commerce and 
kindred subjects. The important matter 
is who shall have the offices. Blessed is 
the congressman who stands in with the 
doorkeeper, for he will not get left, and 
his days shall be long and pleasant in the 
marble capitol Lucky Breckinridge! 
That bloody nose ought to assure him 
enough places to make his district solid for 
him for as many times as he desires before 
his translation to the senate. He knew 
what a doorkeepership was worth. 


The Cork Eagle reprints from THE 
STANDARD the full text of Bishop Nulty’s 
letter on the land question to the clergy 
and laity of the diocese of Meath. It may. 
seem strange that an Irish paper should 
have to go so far to find such an important 
letter from an Irish bishop, but the truth 
is that Dr. Nulty’s grand pronouncement 
was at the time almost entirely ignored by 
the Irish press, ard the few copies printed 
in pamphlet form by the bishop had little 
more than a private circulation. 

The Eagle, speaking editorially of this 
letter, says: | 

Bishop Nulty does not, as will be seen, war 
against the men, but the system. Landlord- 
ism or private ownership in the soil in any 
shape or form he clearly proves to be a huge, 
a gigantic mistake, if not a terrible swindle. 
As shown over and over again by his grace, 
Archbishop Walsh, by Bishop Nulty and by 
Michael Davitt—the father of the land 
league—there is but one real cure, one unfuil- 
ing antidote, one certain remedy to the awful 
poverty that to-day prevails all over the 
world, namely, the “nationalization of the 
soil.” If the real desire 1s to establish peace 
and prosperity; if the aim is to create a 
happy, contented and loyal people; if the 


‘anxiety is to help aud encourage industry, 
‘then private ownership of the carth that God 


gave as a common inheritance to all His 
creatures, canuot be permitted. The injustice 
is too glaring to continue; the wrong is. teo 
self-evident to be borne ia silence as intelli- 
gence and education reveals the great and 
solenin truth that God never intended the 
earth to be monopolized by afew to the ex- 
clusion or disadvantage of the millions Héhas 
created, and will continue to create while the 
world lasts. Private ownership in the soil is 
too flagrant a violation of God’s laws and 
intentions to be respected or tolerated. 

- « - Until the just rights of man are 
restored, we cannot earnestly offer up that 
beautiful prayer to our all-loving, all-merci- 
ful, all wise Father—‘‘Thy ‘Will “be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


The effort on the part of a number of 
admirers of Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost to in- 
duce him to-come to this city for the pur- 
pose of preaching regularly on Sunday 
mornings in some ball or theater has been 


| made public and commented upon by the 
daily papers, and Tue StTanparp has 


au. 


therefore been made free to publish the 
full facts. By an accidental coincidence, 
we are enabled to present at the same 
time astatement of his case from Mr. Pente- 
cost himself. We feel encouraged to hope, 
m view of all the facts that, the movenient 
may be speedily successful and that Mr. 
Pentecost may be induced to accept the 
offer that will doubtless be made to him. 
It is certainly a matter for sincere regret 
that so brilliant a speaker of the new cru- 
sade should be subjected to such petty re- 
strictions as those that prevent Mr. 
Pentecost from addressing the meetings 
of the Anti-poverty society; and the 
sooner such a man is freed from such - 
fetters and translated to a wider field the - 
better it will be for him and for the cause. 
THE STANDARD, therefore, urges all of 
its readers who sympathize with this 
movement to either communicate promptly 
with Mr. Croasdale or to send their names 
to this office. 


The blank petitions to the legislature of 
New York for the adoption of the A ustra- 
lian system of balloting in this state are 


now ready for distribution from the office 
of this paper. All who are interested in 
this reform and who are willing to canvass 
for signatures are invited to address THE 
STANDARD. 


REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 


An Effort to Induce Him to Freach in New 
York. 

The publicity given toa confidential cireulas * 
renders it necessary that the facts concerning: — 
an effort to induce the Rev. Hugh O. Pente- 
cost of Newark, N J., to remove to this city 
shall be authoritatively stated. 

For a long time quite a number of people 
have entertained such a cesire, but they did 
not see their way clear to action. When it 

was recently announced that some of the offi- 
cials of the Belleville avenue Congregational 
church had made an effort to force Mr. Pente?. — 
cost’s resignation, an immediate effort was 
made here to secure his services in New 
York. <A subscription book was prepared 
in which a number of persons agreed. to 
contribute sums ranging from fifty cents to $L 
per week for this purpose; and to facilitate 
such subscriptions circulars were sent out 
reading as follows: y 
(Confidential) ~ 


Anumbercf people who have heard Rev. Hugh Oo. 
Pentecost of Newark speak in this city and elsewhere 


wish to induce him to preach regularly in. New: York. |: 
on Sunday mornings... [tis not-our design toe constitute 
ourselves members of a church, but simply to provide a 
free, unsectarian platform from which an able and sin- 
cere man may preach to multitudes, here that. simple 
gospel which, when first preached in its purity by Jesus. 


and his immediate followers, the common. people heard = 
gladly. 
Though this movement has. noconnection. withthe: .. . 
Anti-poverty society,a desire on the part of all con-. 


cerned to prevent any possible: interference with the,’ 
Sunday evening meetings of that society has. caused. us. © 
to propose that the services suggested be. held.on Sun- “pth 
day mornings only. 
I have headed this circular ‘Confidential because: ree 
this effort does not. originate with Mr. Pentecost, andk 
it woulkl be very unfair to him to.make public such a. 
scheme until it has reached a stage that will render 
consultation With him necessary. a 
If the project commends itself to your judgment, as 
please Hill in the paper attached here to give your name. * 
and address and mail the same to 
WILLIAM T. CROASDALE, 
New York Hotel, 
(Tear off the slip below.) 
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Yours truly, ; 
721 Broadway. 


Serre rey Pere rer rere 


Besiring that the Rey. Hugh 0. Pentecost shall be in-.— 
duced to preach and hold regular: Sunday morning'ser=. 
vices in some hall OF theater. in New York, I hereby, 


of this arrangement, the sum Of flerissseetnencetes for? i 
the support of such service. 
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Numerous responses have been received. | 
pledging payments of sums ranging from ten 
cents to one dollar per week, and. such re-. 
‘sponses are still coming in constantly to Mr.. 
Croasdale. 
-. The effort of one daily paper to represent. 
this movement as originating with the Anti- 
poverty society is utterly uncalled for. That - 
society consists of Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews and peopie of no religious profession, — 
and it could not with propriety enter into any AS 
effort that might offend the religious convic- _ 
tions or prejudices of any of its niembers. fe 

Its members are, however, free as indi- | 
viduals to do as they will in the matter, and ~~ 
2 number of them were interested in this: 
movement. They have uot only taken care 
that it shall in no way injure the society, but 
they feel that their success. wouid | give 
another most effective orator to the new cru- 
sade. ee 

Those interested do not propose to abate 2 
this attempt because the effort to oust Mr... 
Pentecost in Newark failed. © Whether 
Newark wants Mr. Pentecost or not, New — 
York wants him, and having once had their. 
hopes excited those concerned are determined : 
to go ahead in their effort. 

The only réason for treating the matter as 
confidential was a-desire te avoid any em: 
-barrassment to Mr. Pentecost through a move- 
ment in which he had no part and could - have 
ho part until those concerned were. prepared 
to make a proposal to him. The publicity. 
given to the mutter by the press renders any 
further attempt at privacy useless, and: 
enables THE STANDARD to give the facts fully 
and to assist the movement to a more speedy 

conclusions. Subscriptions i in furtherance of ~ 
the object on the terms given in the circular 
may be sent either to the above address or to 
this office.} 


Why Not Make a Pure Ballot the Isaue for 
Jsss¢ : 

ALDEN, N. Y.—Why not declare fora pure 

ballot as the issue for i888! Is there anything 

that. curses our people worse than bribery, 

bulldozing or fraud to carry an election? 


Against the present corrupt and debauched 
system of electing our public offices Pkick; 
the 73,000 kick: the 41,000 temperance meu 
kick, and the whole republican purty kicks; 
‘and when we ull kick together somebody will 
get hurt. J.C. CEane 
The Seed is Springing Up—The Harvest will 
Come Ere Lou. 

WYANDOTTE, Mich.—The. seed has been © 
sown and we have abundant evidence that a 
goodly portion bas fallen upon goud ground, 
taken root, and in due time will yield an 
abundant harvest. With renewed zeal and 
energy let us push on the good work. Ags 
surely as time lasts so surely will be estab- 
lished in our native land a “‘governmentof the 
people, eh the people, for the people? 

W. W. CoLvax. 


A Land and Labor Meeting in Gicecisias 0: 

The land-and labour. club of Cleveland, O., 
have made arrangements for a meeting oa 
Monday evening, Dec. 13, at Fix hall, 65 
Scoville avenue, near Perry street, when Rev. 
C. S. Bates, D.D., will lecture on ‘tA cousid- 
eration of. Henry. George's theories regarding 
land.” 


AMONG THE MINISTERS. 


- Ravenswoop, Ui.—To show how easy it is 
to interest the majority of Christian minis- 
ters ia great principles of human brother- 
hood which we teach, Iwill give you a few 
items. from my note book of calls upon promi- 
ment clergymen of Chicago alter sending 
teem THE Stanparp for six weeks on the 
recruit plan. In September last two of the 
fand and labor clubs, Nus. 1 and 3, united 
to send Tae Staxparp to most of the clergy- 
men of Chicago, hoping to awaken an interest 
and develop the McGiynns, Huntingtons and 
Pentecosts of the west who will take up and 
carry forward the cross of the new cru- 
ande here, as their prototypes have dene in 
the east. I was charged with the duty of 
calling cn them personally so far as possible 
to see how it was received, and endeavor to 
asvaken further interest. I have only suc- 
eeeded in calling on about sixty, and com- 
awmuticating with as many more by letter. 
These notes are of personal calis, and it will 
be seen thut a great majority of the cases 
fre exceedingly hopeful. The names have 
beer. omitted for obvious reasons: 

*.o. 1.—A Methodist and prohibitionist; had 
be come thoroughly interested in Tar Stanp- 
arp. [loaned hima copy of “Progress and 
dovertv.”, When I called a second time I 
found he had read it carefully, and started 
in for a second reading of it. He already 
began to take our side in the argument in dis- 
@assions with friends: is now anxious to 
twing about united action between us and the 
Prohibitionisis; he can’t possibly keep out. 

No. 2.—Episcopalian; wrote me asking foran 
aimerview: naturally takes the side of God's 
‘poor; had been deposed from his pastorate 
for preaching a sermon against monopoly; 
said be bad been cetting THE STraNparRpD from 
some unknown friend and Was greatly inter- 
ested in it; knew Mr. Pentecost, and thought 
itanust be all right cr it would nct receive ‘his 
Suppert,; wWatted more light. I loaned bim 
“Progress aud Peveriy,” and he promised to 

anake a careful study of it. 

No. 3.—Presbyterian: bad become deeply 
interested in THE Stanxpanrp; said be bad 
aiready fully determined to investigate the 
Mevvement with a view oi taking a hand in it 
af it proved to be worthy: will buy and read 
“Proyress and Poverty:? spoke particularly 
of Sudze Maguire's speech before the Anti- 
Boverty society: says these are the great 
@pestions which must be solved. 

’ No. 4.—Presbyterian; bad not read THE 
StTanpaxy, but-promised to do so: had sev- 
@rai parishioners who are interested in the 
Mevemeut; net much inclined to study; result 
@Gvuubtful. A 

Ne. 5,.—Unitarian; had read “Progress and 
Pur. erty” when it was first published, but evi- 
= ntly so sightly that he had obtained no 

rasp of the subject; was down on the whole 
ice mee believed that the only relief from 
Present conditicns was in state sociulism; 
Hually promised to reread “Progress and 
Po. eccy. 7” 

-c. 6.—Denomivation unknown; had no 
Previous knowledge of our moveinent further 
thun thet der ived. from-the press, which was 
Wery unfavorable; admitted that it wasonly 
fair that people should be judged by their 
own stutemests and definitions; he bought 
“Propress and Poverty” and promised to 
mussaucareful study ef the whole inatter, 
a@né€.act upon whatever convictions of duty 
be should reach. 

No. 7.—Congregaticnulist; had not read 
‘Tue Stanparp by reason of the press of 
eoL’er important matters which claimed his 
attention, but bad Jaid them aside for a eare- 
ful reading in the future: said he: should give 
the whvie matter careful study evenif he} had 
to neglect other things which were of great 
aMportuuce: recognized the fact that ‘there 
Wus 2 great wrong somewhere, and that it 
must be i "ighted: will get and read ‘Progress 
and Poverty,” candif he is convinced he is 
right will join ‘and aid the anti-poverty move- 
me 1it. 

so. §.— Presbyterian: had read Mr. 
George's works and watched the anti- poverty 
Movement with great iuterest.as a symptom; 
theught it was like other.popular movements 
and “weonld have to run its course; Mr. 
George's doctrines were sophisms, rather 
tuking on the surface, but be believed wholly 
O) SOne ONS, will antagonize them in his pulpit. 

Xo, &.—Presby terian: _hhad net taken time 
to read THE Staxpano: strengly prejudiced 
agaiust the movement; had the common ideas 
ot © they are given by the daily papers; 
_preanised to read seme tracts if 1 would send 

om. 

Xo. 10.—Cathoiie; was reading Ture Stanp- 
ARD;, did not cure to subscribe, but would 
ved itif we would take the trouble to send it. 

No. W.—Catholic: had read Tue Staxp- 
4%3; did not Jike “Mr. Georgce’s course in 

ttacking the church; thought Dr. MeGiynn 
teok a very wrong ccurse; thinks he ought 
zo dave ebserved his vows of obedience: said 

& Was absurd that he did not have liberty of: 
action in the church. “Why, lama repub- 
ican, but what is that to my bishop? He does 
mot know what lam asI know of, and it js 
mone of his busiuess.” 1 pointed out to him 
thet that was just what Dr. McGlyna thought: 
that he vecupied exactly the sume ground. 
He said a friend of his was reading “Progress 
and Poverty” and as svon as he was through 
he would get the book and read it for him- 
geil. ; 

No. 12. —“Independent: @ making a careful 
Study of Mr. George’s werks and is now 
Freacing “Progress and Poverty; already. 
Fecoenizes the and question as at the base of 

aliquestions ofreforin. His wifehas becomea 
thorough eenvert, and it is only a uu question of 
Ben when he comes, too. 

No. 13.—Methodist; has read Tae Sranp- 
4np with great interest; prejudices at the 
Outset ure agaiust us, but will get and read 
“Progress and Poverty:? will give the mat- 


ter 4 fair examination. 
Xe. 14.—Methodist; is a creat end of 

Rev. Mr. Copelind of Rochester, N - W., and 

as naturally incliued to join. im; bought 


“Progress and Povert v7’ und: will study tke 
subject carefully with a view of doing so. 

Nu. 15.—Episcopalian: Ss connected with 
@ne of the Chicugo duilies; inclinations-all 
favorable; has “Progress and Povert ty,” and 
Will read it carefully: will -attend cur. anti- 
Poverty meetings. 

No. 16. —Presbyterian: had only read what 
he suw in the daily papers, and corsidered 
that enouch: he did not need to investigate: 
Could he not see that it was wicked und un- 
gusi: 

No. 1.—Buaptist; hud snade as study of Mr. 
George's works; considered them fa!lacious; 
bad uv time to discuss them, and did not wish 
€0 antagcnize them in his pulpit. ; 

No. is.—Bapiist; had read several numbers 
of Tar Staxpaxp with great Interest; thinks 
it ibe duty of clergymen to fair! y investigate 
the matter and judge for themselves; will get 
a@ndread “Progr ess and Poverty.” 

No. 14. —Usiturian: so far as he under- 
stands Mr. George’s doctrines, be thinks he 
does not favor them. but really does so more 
than he know s3 no contidence in old political 
Parties, and suid he would probably vote our 
ticket if we pot up good men, but would not 
Give us hisopinion exceptafter years of study. 

No. 20.—Methedist: read “Progress and 
Poverty” when it first came out, but not 
closely; will reread it carefully: interested in 
Tae STANDARD; no contidence in either of the 
old pagiies; is mclined tu prokibition. 

No. 21.—Reformed Episcopalian; is quite 


| 


‘all; 


interested in THE StTanparRD; has taught 
political economy in college; his natural bent 
is strongly in cur direction; recognizes the 
fact there is something wrong; said that in 
England there were a “rood many mitigating 
circumstances which tended to bridge over 
the chasm between the landlords and the 
landless, but in this country the chasm seemed 
to be widening constantly; promised to read 
up carefully; is almost certain to join in the 
movement soon. 

No. 22.—Methodist; hasread THE STANDARD 
With great interest, and will dc so all the 
more in the future: bought “Progress and 
Poverty,” and wiil give it a careful reading. 

No. 23.—Catholic: did not wish to know 
anything about Mr. George; said he had 
read everything he had ever written; that 
what be wanted was to divide up the prop- 
erty of the rich. I could make no impression. 

No. 24.—Methodist; had no time to read 
THE Stranparp, and no time to investizuate 
economic subjects; was overburdened with 
the work of his charge and no time for aught 
else. 

No. 25.—Unitarian; claimed to be posted on 
theories of Mr. George and was opposed to 
them; said he should have something to say 
of them in his pulpit when the proper time 
came. 

No. 26.—Methodist; read “Progress and 
Paver ‘for review when it was “first pub- 
lished, but in quite a hurried manner; ad- 
mired. it then, but evidently did not get the 
full scope ef the subject; promised to reread 
it and act upon his convictions of duty. 

No. 27.—Congregatioualist; says he is a 
farmer and the farmers are all opposed to 
Mr. George’s schemes; that he is no boy, and 
that he fully understands the subject; does 
not need any instruction; bas oo time to think 
about it anyway. 

No. 28. —Congrega tionalist; is strongly pre- 
judiced against the whole movement, but 


bought “Progress and Poverty” and promised 


to read up. 

No. 29.—Baptist; claimed to have made a 
study of the whole subject: is opposed to us 
fundamentally; does not believe men were 
born free or equal in anv respect; says he 
will antagonize us through his pulpit. ; 

No. 80.—Methodist; had not seen THE 
STANDARD; was too old to take up new sub. 
jects: will have to leave it to younger men. 

No. 31.—Swedenborgian; admits the im- 
portance of the subject, but thinks the cause 
of poverty is indolence, intemperance and 
general unthrift; did not have time to study 
up specially. 

No. 32.—Congregationalist; says he does 
not Wish to give the people of his church any 


grounds fcr uneasiness as to his position; he is 


strictly non-committal. 

No. 33.—Denomination unknown; is too busy 
saving souls, and doesn’t bave time to think 
of anytbing else. 

No. 34.—Episcopal; had never given these 
questions any spectral studv; bought ‘Prog- 
ressand Poverty” and promised to reuad it 
carefully. 

No. 35.—Episcopaliau; is strongly preju- 
diced against the whole movement, but 
bought *‘Progress and Poverty,” as he would 
like to know what it was all about. 

No. 56.—Congregationalist; would not ex- 
press an opinion; decidedly non-committal. 

No. 37.—Episcopalian; had sent back THE 
Stanparp, thinking he would be called on to 
pay for it: promised to get and read ‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty: is strongly inclined to our 
side. 

No. 38.—Methodist: is prosperous, and 
thinks other people ought to be: would not 
admit the existence of a disease; would not 
consent to read. 

No. 30.—Congregationalist; has become 
greatly interested in THE STANDARD: has had 
“Progress and Poverty” and ‘‘Social Prob 
Jems” in his library for veurs, but never read 
them; will do so now; sees the disease and 
earnestly hopes for a remedy: strongly in- 
clined to join in; will do soif he tinds it is 
right; will be a strong man. 

No. 40.—Prestyterian; has become greatly 
interested in THE STANDARD; recognizes that 
something is wrong, and earnestly seeks a 
remedy: bought and will read ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” and will act upon whatever he 
finds to be the truth; his people are poor; no 
rich among them; says he has nothing to ham- 
per his freedom of action; will attend our 
Ineetings. 

No. 41.—Episcopalian; his training, inclina- 
tion and associations are all with us: greatly 
interested im THE STANDARD; sees the injus- 
tice of land monopoly; bought ‘Progress and 
Poverty” and will read carefully, and if con- 
vinced of its truth will join the crusade. 

No. 42 (colored).—Denominauion unknown; 
acknowledged his ignorance on these subjects, 
but is anxious to Jearn; likes THE StanpaRD, 
but is too peor to subscribe: bought “Progress 
and Poverty,” and will study; will attend our 
meetings. 

No. 43.—Metbodist: has not read THE 

STANDARD; has the common notion about the 
causes of poverty, but doubts if they explain 
bought “Progress and Poverty” and will 
read up. 
No. 44.—Denomination unknown; bas never 
studied the George doctrines; will @o soas 
soon ashe can find leisure; wants to make a 
careful examination and not judge from any 
superficial view. 

No. 45.—Universalist; has read THE Stanb- 
ARD curefully and with interest; bought and 
will read “Progress and Poverty:” will act 
with us fully if he is convinced we are right. 

No. 46.—Methodist: has dabbied sumewhat 
in the labor question in his church several 
years back: became disgusted at the evident 
tendency to run to the extremes of anurehy; 
hus sinve read Mr. George’s works: is nut 
sure he is « convert: is interested in THE 
STANDARD und gave me bis subseription; will 
attend our incetings and wantsto meet Mr. 
George. 

No. 37.—Presbyterian; bas read “Progress 
and Poverty” and thinks he understands it, 
but doesim’'t; fears the movement. is like the 
prohibition movement, to bring i in the milleni- 
un With a erank. 

No. 48.—Methedist: ha not read up but 
will at once; sees the importance of these 
questions; bought ‘Progress and Poverty” 
and promises to uttend our meetings; says he 

Will acv upon his best.convictions after mvesti- 
gation. 

No. 4.—Episcopalian; is a friend of Father 
Huntington; bought ‘Progress and Poverty” 
and subscribed for THE STANDARM; admits the 
disease, but camt yet see a remedy. 

No. 5@.--*Presbyterian; says he is watching 


the movement carefully, but is non-commnit- 


al: his congregation is Jargelv very rich men. 
No. 51.—Methodist; had not received THE 


SSTANDAHD for some reason: is Lot posted as 


tu the movement, but will investigate; boughi 
and will read ‘“‘Prozress und Poverty.” 

No. 52.—Methodist: has net yet becotne in- 
terested 1n THE STANDARD, but recognizes the 
importance of these social uud economic 
questions; does not understand the George 
doctrines; wants to find seme authoritative 
statement of them; soid him ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty.” 


No. 53.—Episcopalian; greauiy pleased with, 


THE STANDARD; doesn’t under- tand the theo- 
ries, but Wauts to: bought “Provress and Pov- 
erty 3” will not commit himself until he has 
studied it. 

No. 54.—Episcopalian; is a young man with 
strong leanings to our side: has” read THE 
STANDARD with great interest; -sees the evil, 
but is nut sure Mr. George ‘has found the 


remedy; raised some objetiions, which are 


fully met in ‘“‘Progress and Poverty;” bought 
“Progress and Poverty,” and will read up. 
No. 56.—Congregationalist; has read THE 
STANDARD, but not closely; has all of Mr. 
George’s works, and has read some of them; 
does not feel sure they contain the true 
remedy; quite anxious to meet Mr. George 
whenever he should come to Chicago. 

No. 57.—Congregationalist; has never read 
up our doctrines, but promises tu do so; in- 
clinations and associations all against us. 

No. 58.—Reform Episcopal; has been too 
busy to read THE STANDARD; says these 
economic questions are the great problems of 
the times: will give them all the study possi- 
ble; bought “Progress and Poverty.” 

No. 59.—Thinks he is generally favorable to 
the workingmen, but has no time to study up. 

No. 60.—Unitarian: has been a somewhat 
close reader of THE STANDARD; is not sure 
Mr. George has found the right remedy; has 
been greatly interested in his works; says 
there isuo answer to his arguments except 
their failure on preetical application: is hope- 
ful of good from them; they are the practica! 
questions of the time; wiil uid us as much as 
he cau consistently with bis other duties. 

No. €1.—Congregationalist; is rather pre- 
judiced against the George doctrines, but is 
willing to read up; promised to do so. 

No. 62.—Methodist; read ‘Progress and 
Poverty” when it first appeared and admired 
it greatly, but is not sure he agrees with all 
Mr. George’s conclusions about land; bought 
“Progress and Poverty” and will carefully re- 
read it, is greatiy interested in THE STANDARD 
and thinks there is great good in the move- 
meut; admires Mr. George and Dr. McGiyna, 
and believes them pure in motive. 

From the above you can judge somewhat of 
the prospect of finding able and courageous 
meu to bezr aloft the banner of our crusade. 

W. H. Van ORNUM 


Warren W. Bailey Tells of Progress in Chi- 
cago. 


Cuicaco, Iil.—Mr. George’s recent visit 
guve a decided impetus to the new movement 
in this city, as the discussion provoked in the 
press and the activity of iocal leaders amply 
prove. Mr. George’s Saturday evening lec- 
ture drew 500 people, in spite of the terrific 
blizzard that blockaded traffic throughout the 
day and evening. Had the weather been 
good at least 2,000 persons would have been 
present. As jit) was, even, the interest was 
deep, the enthusiasm spontaneaus, and the 
general effect most salutory and encouraging, 
the publication of Mr. George’s ringing ad 
dress in three morning papers bringing it 
under tbe notice of tens of thousands through- 
out the west and northwest. 

On Sunday afternvon the first public meet- 
ing of the anti-poverty society was held in the 
Madison comedy theater, several bundreds 
braving the nena cold to attend. Here 
again Mr. George gave a spirited address that 
went home to every fone present, his treat- 
ment of the land question as to its religious 
bearing - producing a profound impressivn. 
This meeting was presided over by Mr. John 
Z. White, 
society. 

Ou the eveniug of Thanksgiving day land 
and labor club, No. 1, held itsregulur meeting 
and, in spite of the holiday occasion, there 
was a good attendance, two excellent papers 
being read—one by Mr. Cowdrey, showing the 
benetits of the single tux as applied to the 
suburb in which he lives; the other by Mr. 
Baker, on immigration. This last was a most 
instructive effort, its facts and figures leading 
to startling conclusions. 

‘Arrangements are making for holding regu- 


president of the anti-poverty 


lar meetings of the anti-poverty society eacl. 


Sunday, and it is kelieved that one or more 
ministers may identify themselves with the 
cause. 

A new club i is about to be organized at the 
Union stock yards, and the promoters of it 
claim that they wili secure a@ thousand mem- 
bers. ; 

A strong club has just been formed at In- 
dianapolis, with Gilbert Seibert, president, 
and C. H. Krauss, secretary. 

W. W. BalLey. 


Land Referm or Prohibition? 

New, Haven, Conn.—Which is fundamental, 
land reform or prohibition? Which is the 
issue on Which to founda new party that shal! 
be the interpreter of the best traditions of the 
old parties, as expressed in the watchwords 
of ‘free soil,” “free iubor” and “free speech?” 

Prohibition is right in demanding a change 
in environment as a cendition of social ad- 
vance, but its mistake is in supposing that the 
liquor traffic 1s the oppressor of the masses. 
The industrial servitade of the great body of 
the people is an evil that strikes deeper thau 
aleohvlism or salounisin, than any defect ip 
the Jaws of tariff, currency, suffrage, civil 
service, Immigratioa, convict labor or child 
labor, or ali of these combined. . Though all 
these reforms were realized, the economic 
falsities of the world, which breed poverty 
and crime,. would operate with nearly the 
same potency as before. Honesty and indus- 
try would not win in the battle of life; the un- 
scrupulous, the. fortunate, would carry the 
day asnow. Life would still be a game of 
chance; its reverses and uncertainties causing 
reckléssness and despair. Temperance is a 
help, nut a cure, for the reason that intemper- 
ance is more the effect than the cause of 
wrong. Drink aggravates but does not pro- 
duce the suffering and degradation of the 
world. It has ruined many a home, but it has 
not made our peopte homeless. The attrae- 
tions of the grogshop as well as of other re- 
sorts of nearly equal infamy will diminish 
with the increase of home life, of rational and 
remunerative toil. T. W. Currtis. 


"Wants a National Convention. 


PORTLAND, Me.—The action of the united 
labor stute cunvention of Missouri which 
pleased inc most was the resolution that the 
couvention considers the holding of a national 
conference of the uuited labor party at the 
earliest practicuble day for the purpose of 
exteuding and perfecting its organization in 
every state and territory of this union to be 
a mutter of the first importance. 

Toany mind , this i is the first important step, 
as [ believe there are bonest aud true inen 
in every state and territory who believe in 
the Princiyle of the land for the people, who 
could-by ussociating themselves together in a 
state organization better, more speedily and 
effectively diseuss and disseminate the creat. 
truths underlying the principles upon which 
the united labor purty is founded. Tam uot 
satistied with whatdam doing, and I think 
With a state organization ] might i in my hum- 
ble way be able todu more. , 

%% P. H. Gorvow. 


Gaining Greund in Minneseta. 

CANNON FaLus, Minn.—The lund tax idea is 
gaining ground in this vicinity. I can see 
that the people ure thinkiug of taxation, and 
Tam not considered so much of a erank as 1 
was.- Lyread ny STANDARDS und bund them 
around with tle requests that they be re- 
turned, but they ¢6 and that is the last of 
them. 

My “Protection er Free Trade!” bas con 
verted our banker to free trade, he suys. He 
says he isa inugwump and a prohibitioniss, 
and has pe objection to the land value tax. 


‘ PSPS Peg as “UnYsses Tannen” 
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OUR FUTURE RECRUITING GROUND. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—You have hit‘the nail 
square on the head, I think, in your article 
entitled “Our Future Recruiting Ground” i ina 
recent issue of THE STANDARD. While it was 
well enough to begin in New York the move- 
ment for the emancipation of labor, it has 
never seemed to me reasonable to suppose 
that the foundation of a party devoted to the 
advocacy of a vital principle could be laid 
best in a large city. Leaders in plenty would 
naturally be found there, since men of more 
than ordinary ability tend inevitably toward 
the centers of intelligence and activity; but 
the humbler workers—the men of character 
and positive convictions in the lowlier walks 
of life—the sturdy rank aud file with whom 
peculiarly, in any battle of: the ballots, vic- 
tory must rest, are disproportionately out- 
numbered in that feverish, motley gathering 
of the pushing, the unscrupulous and—worse 
than all—the needy. Broad, basic ideas sel- 
dom find permanent Jodgment in the heads or 
hearts of men whose physical necessities com- 
pel them to look upon their immediate per- 
sonal welfare as of greater moment than any 
remcte, general bettering of condition. Like 
the sick man suffering from sharp pain, they 
crave some drastic medicine that will go 
“right to the spot.” It is ‘not surprising, 
therefore, that the $2 or 83 apiece sagaciously 
placed by deinocratic ‘‘workers” with these 
voters in extremity last election day proved 
to be the substantial bird in hand which far 
outweighed in their opinion, any number of 
supposititious ones in tbe bush. The men who 
kept the faith, therefore, on the Sth a.e lifted 
by this somber background of indisputable 
fact into still higher relief of ¢ civic virtue and 
esteem. 

Honor and still honor to the 57.000 in ‘New 
York city who, inthe struggle of that day, 
stood stanch! Their joss in numbers, bow- 
ever, emphasizes the conviction that : the 
movement for the single land. tax must be 
extended and the contest shifted to a broader 
field. 


In corroboration of vour belief that the 


united labor party will be built up principaliy 
by material from the republican party, take 
the testimony cf the papers of that party to 
the effect that the republicans who went to 
the united labor party last year are the only 
ones that Jargely stuck. In further sub- 
stantiation of it, take a leaf out of actual 
experience: Thave been a republican all my 
adult life. Approaching my majority in the 
stirring days of the slavery agitation, I 
reached it in time to cast my first presidential 
vote for Abraham Lincoln. Two years later, 


just after McClellan’s disastrous Chicka- 
hominy campaign, I shouldered a musket 


and carried it three years, helping to shoot 
the crime of African slavery off the face of 
the earth. That feat accomplished, the dis- 
tinctive mission of the republican party 
ended. Blink at it as we may, its peculiar 
work was done: for, though it may be 
claimed that its continued existence was uec- 
essary to the proper guthering of the fruits 
of victory, its course duriug the reconstruc- 
tion period was tentative, and at times con- 
tradictury, showing clearly not only that 
the certainty of conviction which had charac- 
terized its previous effurts was gone, but 
that it lacked a settled policy, suchas would 
have made its existence, as a party indis- 
pensable to the national welfare. What vital 
reason has there been simce then— during the 
last ten years, for instance—why I or any 
ether original republican should earnest!v de- 
sire or Work for its supremacy? The practical 
nullification of the negro vote in ‘some parts 
of the south is often urged asa reason ‘why 
the party should not disband. That, however, 
is a matter which national legislation cannot 
reach, while the general improvement in the 
material conditicn of the south will.gradually 
tend to right tue wrong, and the south her- 
self will the more speedily undertake the 
work if outside pressure is removed. Not 
only will further agitation of the matter from 
that source produce exasperation and post- 
pone the work, but the singie measure udvo- 
cated by the united labor party would go 
further toward the end desired than any 
other yet proposed. 

What other question is there, then, on which 
the old parties are at issue! Alw ays, of 
course, the tariff: or, in “republicau para- 
phrase, “the protection of the American 
workingman.” Setting aside, for the moment, 
the depreciation of the workingman contained 
in this implied necessity for his continual ‘pro- 
tection, What does either party actually do? 
One tinkers a little at the tariff in a dilettgnte 
way in congress till its two irreconcilable 
factions are thoruughly roused and close in 
a deadluck which lasts till the end of the ses- 
sion, When they adjourn to meet shortly after 
in state or national conventiun, where a reso- 
lution made up principally of vusteatatious, 

vague professions of devotion to the welfare 
of the workingman is introduced into the plat- 
form and read—with a straight face—and 
then the party goes home to misappropriate 
in his behalf, at election time, a little of the 
public funds in useless work, to open new 
saloons, or, in these latter days, to try to keep 
them open Sundays. The other party lends 
all its strength tu the maintenance of the 
tarilf, posing for that reasun as the special 
champion of the workingman, not realizing all 
the while that his coudition is getting more 
desperate; thatthe exasperation caused by 
this is making strikes more frequent; that 
giant monupolics are fast becoming more 
gigantic and with each recurring season find 
it to their interest to indulze in lockouts and 
heightened prices; and that, to give.a recent 
instance, only this present week of writing, 
and at the approach of winter, coal is sud 
denly advanced seventy-live cents a ton, 
while miners in the coal tields of Pennsyi- 

yania are standing idle by thousands, with 
starving families around thetn. The onty an- 
swer of the “champion” to these gloomy facts 
is that the American laborer is getting higher 
Wages than bis pauper brother in. Europe. 
Now, offsetting this by the higher cost of liv- 
ing here, is there anything inthe difference 
so corrected that is fairly } attributable to the 
vaunted tariff? anything that may not be ex- 
plained by a single fuct—the sumewhat easier 
access men in any new country have to natu- 
ral opportunities? That this'is the true ex- 
planation may be shown, I thiak, by the faet 
that, beginning on the border of civilization 
in the west, Where such access is most direct, 
and moving east, the reward of labor gradu- 
ally decreases till in the factories of the 
cities of the Atlantic slope the wages of that 
very Europe we have been ‘decrying are al- 
most if not actually reached. Dv the starva- 
tion wages, the squalor, oppression aud 
wreitchecness brought to light in Helen 
Campbell’s articles, for instanee, ueed any 
further shading to muke them triumpbuntly 
European? 

I believe that the habit of thought here out- 
lined is typical; that au increased number of 
republicans tind themselves growing luke- 
wart in fealty to their party because they 
miss in its deliberatious the stimuius of any 


inspiring principle: that with the fading away 


of the grand oid issues its purposes have be- 
come largely personal or trivial, and. that 
very mauy hold their places in its ranks sim- 
ply through political vis inertie, or the piti- 
ful negative consideration that the demo- 
cratic purty bas nothing better to offer. 

A purty, as such, bas no excuse for being. 
It is only as it strives to introduce into the 
national life and incorporate with it'as a ‘rule 
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of action some principle deemed beneficent 
that its existence is justified. When its pur- 
pose is accomplished, case hardening inevita- 
bly begins—that state of arrested develop- 
ment in which individual conviction becomes 
sluggish and the party name becomes a fetich 
Ww hich bosses use for selfish ends. This is soon 
followed by decay, the sizus of which are a 
a dry-rot incapacity to accept new duties and 
a senile maundering over former triumphs. 
For both of the old parties a crucial time 
has come. An opportunity is given for taking 
a new and grand step forward. The issue is 
the single land tax-—a measure whose justice 
has been demonstrated, whose expediency 
is established, whose imminent need of settle- 
ment is emphasized by every day’s disclos- 
ures. If neither of the old parties, as a party, 
will adopt it, there is only one way open— 
earnest men ef both must step outside ‘of party 
ranks and join to urge it forward. Thirty 
years ago, with parallel conditions, such a 
course Wastaken. Are men.of courage and 
convictions less numerous now? «+ S. H.R. 


The Crusaders. 


Oh, what a boon it is that we, 
My brothers, fighting in the van, 


Shall strike the blow that maketh free 


The captive man; 


Shall lift the fettered, break the chain, 
And bid the bondsman rise, who long. > 
In sore captivity hath lain— ee 
Lord, make us strong! Fea 


Now onward' Though the fortress frown, 
And threatening walls rise dark and high, 
Oh! captains of the host, lead on! 
Our God is nigh! 


If from thy band the sword be cast 
By error, tremble not, ob, youth; ~ 
Work on; hope ever if thou hast. 
God and His Truth; 


For never yet a cry arose 
That wrong be sped, that right be danee 
But that Truth’s army at the close os 
OL day had wor. - cy 


Fear not; the overhanging vail 
‘Of wasting want and social crime | 
Shall hfted be, and Truth prevail. 
In God’s good time. 


And if we shall not see the day, 
Ww vi happiness it is to know 
We stayed whea false friends fell away— 
We struck the blow! 


We saw the truth upon the heizht, 
We saw Thought’s mighty current run; 
And when the biind one’s talked of night 
We saw the sun!— 


JosreH Dana MILLER. 


Not a Bad Iden—Only, Who Would Keep the 
Government Censor Straight? 

What we most need in this country, if we 
would not have a social revolution, is a goy- 
ernmental censorship of the press. As the 
matter stands now, the very newspapers that 
are trying their best to support and defend 
the existing industrial system (if the prevail- 
ing policy of ‘‘Every fellow for himself and- 
the devil take the hindmost” can properly be 
called a “‘system”), bullify their own teach- 
ings in the most disastrous way in every 
issue. 

I have before meas I write a newspaper— 
a republican, high tariff, capitalist organ— 
which contains among its editurial articles 
one stating that the anarchist Parsons’s book 
begins by asserting that the present wage 


system differs only in form froin slavery, and’ 


asking the question, ‘‘What matter whether 
you give food and clothing to the slave di- 
rect, or whether you give him only enough in 
wages to purchase the same?’ That there is 
any foundation for such a statement, and any 
justification for sucha query, the paper ve- 
hemently denies. Then felluws an article—a 
very instructive ‘one indeed, if the writer 
thereof only knew it—relative to the recent 
labor troubles in Louisiana. It states that 
these troubles arose from tbe fact that the 
laborers (colored) on the sugar plantations in 
the Teche country struck for $1.25 a day dur- 
ing the grinding season, Which lasts about | 
fifty days... They bave been receiving $1 a 
day. During the remaining ten months and 
ten days of the year their wages are. sixty- 
five centsa day. They board themselves, and: 
all rainy days, ur days otherwise lost, are de- 
ducted. A dullara day for fifty days, and 
sixty-five cents a day fur 250 other (working) 
days, affords the worker—in case he loses no’ 
days by sickuess and meets with no accidents 
—#3199.50 as his year’s wages. But this is not 
paid himin cash. It is paid in tickets, not 
transferable, and redeemable only at the 
store owned by the sugar planter, 
or by some overson. with whom he 
has made an arrangement to take them up. 
The price of goods at these stores is stated to 
be fully double that at which the same goods 
could be purchased at ordinary stores else- 
where for cash. Therefore, the $199.50 re- 
ceived (in tickets) by the laboreris in reality 
equivalent to less than $100 in cash. He must 
feed and clothe himself and wife and family 
(to say nothing of educating. his children) on 
considerably less thau $2 a week. . . 
After this explanatory article the newspaper. 
before me indulges in its regular daily high 
tariff editorial. 

Now, the appearance of: such articles, all 
in the same number of the same paper, causes 
such questions as these to arise in my mind: 
Wherein was Parsons wrung in suggesting 
that there is no practical dilference between 
holding a man in slavery, meanwhile giving 
him food and clothes, and allowing him 
nominal freedom, but paying him no more 
Wages than just enouch to feed and clothe 
him?) Again, how does the high tariff I pay 
upon sugar assist those workmen on the 
Louisiana sugar plantations? It strikes me 
these questions ought to be answered, or else 
a government censorship ouzht to be ex- 
ercised in order to prevent the publication, 
onthe same page of the same issue of the 
same paper, of editurials calculated to pro- 
voke such questionings. Such articles are 
revolutionary in tendency and ought to be 
suppressed. J. L. McCreery. 


Hew Ther Are Going to Work in Troy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Central united labor club 
have begun.anew the perpetual campaign of 
the crusade. Undismayed, and with renewed 
vigor, we have reopened the struggle in be- 
half of truth, justice and liberty, and inthe 
coutest of next November the men of Troy 
will demonstrate that they were not bebind 
when “the feline was on exhibition.” We are 
forming a “reading class,” a chorus, a dra- 
matic club, aud have in contemplation the. 
purchase of press and type. You will soon. 
hear good news of the. Troy club. Troy is 
just a “daisy” town (but air, earth and water 
are taxed as high at this point asare the 
‘‘clouds” of New Jersey) and we mean to give 
the adhereuts of the cause a hint or two as to 
good methods of “spreading the light.” 
M.S. L. of Sharon, Conn., is right—do small 
work close at hand, und regurd absolute 
thoroughness more than quick results. 

THE STANDARD is read a great deal in Troy, 
and apyone contemplating muaking holiday 
gifts should not forget the fact that a sub- 
scription to that paper is a most suitable eft. 
We mean to try it here. 

God speed our cause! M.J. McCape, - 

13 Christie pias Troy, N. Y. 
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AN ANTI-POVERTY LECTURE IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass.—About 600 people filed 
Horticultural hall at the tenth regutar weekly 
meeting of the Boston anti-poverty society 
on Nov. 27. President J. R. Roche called the 
meeting to order and after contradicting the 
announceyient in « Boston. paper-that the 
society had discontiaued its. public meetings, 
and alluding to the spread of the doctrine of 
the-land for the people in Boston, especially 
among the teachers and students of our 
educational institutions, introduced as the 
speuker of the evening Prof. Hamlin Garland 
of the Boston school of oratory. Prof. Gar- 
land was attentively listened to throughout, 
and the lecture was punctuated with en- 
thusiastic rounds cf applause. The subject 
was on “The social aspect of the land tax.” 

‘The speaker began by saying that while all 
classes would be benefited, in a pecuniary 
sense, by the concentration of all taxes on 
land values, he proposed for the evening to. 
4} consider the other benefits which would 
accrue, advantages which he designated as 
social rather than pecuniary: It was nob 
necessary, ‘he said, to prove that people were 
starving or selling theniselves. to the devil in. 
order to live; for.even: were 1¢ true that all 
men in this country had enough to eat, yet 
there were things quite us necessary to social 
evistence which they were unable to obtain. 
.The consequences of the insane policy of 
the people here have been to permit the specu- 
lators and monopolists to fence in, practically, 
the whole country not already occupied. 
To-day, he said, free land is a myth We 
have squandered our inheritance. We gave 
it away in empires, we sell it now in counties. 
| We have prepared the way for our children 
to be serfs under the control of the land 
owner. The tillabie lund is almost gone, and 
unless we. rob the Indian again in the course 
of a few years the last of our government 
farming lands will be but a memory. Aye! I 
wil go further and say that for nearly a cen- 
‘tury free land has been amyth. Every foot 
of it was bought with blood and sweat and 
tears. It was ‘and is bought with the loss of 
comfort, society, education. All that justi- 
fies and makes life sweet has been given by 
the settler for his lonely farm. Herbert 
Spencer has said that no Society can be 
highly developed when its units. are scat- 
tered over wide areas. Our land policy 
has constantly opposed our social develop- 
ment by constant dispersion.of men through 
the wilderness. Throughout the two centuries 
‘of American history, aud especially during 
the last century, a large portion of the Amer- 
ican people have lived in a semi-solitude, un- 
able to enjoy the crudest forms of education. 
And the tendency in many places is toward 
a still wider dispersion. I went out to my 
native west this last summer on a visit, and 
everywhere I found indications of a tendency 
toward depression which frightened me. The 
farms are everywhere, in Llinvis, Dakota, Min- 
nesotau and Iowa getting lerger, passing into 
the hands of the town speculater.. Higher ed- 
ucation in the rural districts-is a farce. The 
farm for the ambitious girl or boy is a living 


grave, a terrible solitude that eats 
out the life and hope and ivy of 
life. Youth, gloomy and = despairing, old 


age hopeless and fruitless. In the farther 
west and south it is feudalism repeated—two 
classes, lords and serfs. Look again at the 
cities. Monopolization of land has produced 
tenement houses, kept vice and drunkenness 
and ignorance alive, turned millions of. 
young men and women into machines, wear 
ing out their lives in hopeless toil. They fina 


the openings few, and they pour into the 
cities. In fifty years the prepertion of citi- 
zens living-in towns ubeve four thousand in- 
habitants ‘ha 1s risen from. less than eight. per 
cent to twenty-five per cent. — 

From the horse ear, .as it makes. its way 
through the miserable south eui district of 
Boston, you look out. It is summer, and the 
hot sun is beating down in the festering alley. 
The children are rolling on the stones among 
piles of tin cans, old boots. and broken bottles. 
The door of a house is open, and you look in 
ut the worn stairs le: ne 4B four, tive or six 
stories hich; it is greasy walled, and bas an 


cling to you long after you were gone. As 
you pass by you gasp and. say, “My Lord! I 
don’t see how any buman being lives there!” 

From the window. of a railway: car, shoot- 
ing over the vast expanse ef the Dakota 
prairie, you look far out ata little cabin on 
the side of a mighty wave of. the waste like a 
tiny ship adrift on the boundless ecean. . It 
has no near neighbor, not a tree in sight; the 
aeurest village is ten miles: BWwity. ¥ou see & 
-speck moving round « fleck of yellow; that is 
the farmer driving bis reaper round his: field 
of wheat. You see a line ot white—it is the 
Wash which his. wife is hanzing: out. Then 
you settle buck in your seat. aud say, “Thank 
trod, I don’t have to live there? 

Friends, these two sights: are the results. of 
the land policy whic he we have adopted. 

Itis obvious that the remedy must do two 
things; it must concentrate ‘the units of the 
rural regions, and removing the pressure 
on the centres of po pulation, must permit them 
to spread. Religion, iu the. ordinary: sense, 
will not. do this; prohibition will not do itz 
labor combinations will net do it; protection 
will not do it. Gentlemen, suppose you go to 
the root of the matter and. make labor on the 
field and in the mine a matier of desire and 
not a forced task under muster, Let us 
raise, taxes from the products of human exer- 
tion and tax the land values created by the 
whole people. Let us free the Tand We are 
irresistibly tending to feudalism, to a state of 
society composed of. but lwo chisses;, land- 
lords. and renters. _ 

Our evils have sprang ‘from havi ing land 
bought and not settled. We must reverse ac- 
tion; our land must be settled and not bought. 
We want no coal kings, oil kings; those we 
have must be deposed, net by-rev olution and 
violence but by conscientious and enlightened 
effurts of the people who Touk for reform. 
The effect of the sinele land value tax would 
es that the chotce ane hewvily taxed Spotsin ie 


sale businesses: ‘around: these Reould: circle 
the large. retail 
like; then would: compe Lhe 
smaller shops” and the residences, and 
beyond, as tbe ground wns cheaper and 
cheaper, would be dwellings with gardens, 
trees and. parks. 
naturally; empty lots would disappear. 
could atfurd to hold. land” idle. 
would disappear. In the agricultural rezions 
einpty, idle lands, -the inarzin of 
Valiun would be at’ the edge of . set- 
tiements, not in the heart of -a- one 
munity. Said-a Piute Worlan to “me” 


markets: and. 


take our lund and make us starve or beg 
when: you. have: oceans of fand | and no one 
using -it?? Land being beld for use, not for 
sale, farmers would use if im the. naturzl, civ- 


come the ligt ler educ sation, art, music, the 
Productiva freed, wealth would be produced 
tillall were satisiied. Matchless musicians will 
not waste their: lives on lonely farms, nor Su- 
perb voices be lost in fur sierras. Seulptors 
wil not die in dark mines, ner poets be silent 


The reiga of justice will have begun. 


the monotony of the councry unendurable, © 


odor which, were you. to. ‘Sand there. would - 


stores, thei uters and the. 


‘Business weuld expand, 
None" 
Monopely 
culti- 


last 
summer, “Why do you people. ‘come out-and. 


ilized way; they would draw ‘tocuther ia 
groups, and with the closer society would 


drama, and the ‘leisure to enjoy all these. 


for lack of education and encouragemen® : 


€ 


at 


Pat Murphy—e boy of eight years, whose 


‘othes were old and dirty, whose bair 


was tousicd, face smudey and hands 


- plackened—was, one afiernoon in the late 


eutumn, swinging on the battered iron 
area gate of a shabby lodging house in a 
Sew. narrow, down town street. 

“ello, Steamboat!” he calied out 60 me. 
asIpassed up the stoop of the house on 
the way to my room—top floor, front, ball. 
*% ain't had a fiipence for a week. Y ain't 
got a little bit o’ charge about yer cloze?” 

“None for you, Pat.” 

Gne of Pat's many bad habits was bes- 
ging from the lodgers. He already knew 
the art of asking for money. First he 
would ask for a quarter; failing in getting 
that he would come down toa dime; if 
still unsuccessful ne would name a nickel; 
lastly he would bang on for a penny, 
which he reckoned might be given him to 


getridof him. But the old lodgers never 
eave him anytime for they had not found 
Pat a lovable boy. He would fawn, but 
lhe had no gratitude. He would smile 
innocently, but he was sly and deceitful. 


‘He was shrewd enough to play frank and’ 


good humored when he wanted something, 
But he was oftenest seen sullen or skulk- 
ing away to avoid punishment fer some 
underhand trick. 

As I mounted the stairways to my nar- 
gow rocm, the unpiessant features in | 
litde Pat’s character occurred to my mind. 
Vet I thought it no wonder he should be 
what he was, with a drunken father 
and-no mother, living in a house hiled 
with rough men, and having no com- 
panions save those of the streets in 2 mis- 
erable neighborhood. The cnly womanly 
hand that ever cared for him was that of 
his aunt, Mrs. Brady, the siztternly land- | 
Jady, aud lie felt its weight.an a blow 
oftener than its touch in a caress. She 
had but litile time to devoie to Put, and 
was usually sapanene with him wken' he 
asked for anything. Little wonder, then, 
that neglected liue Pat was growipg up a 
rough, bad boy. 

On reaching my rocm I bung up my 
street coat and put on a light house jacket. 
J knew that the day before I had leftin the 
pockets of the fatter about a dollar in 
change and my smoking tobacco. The 
tobacco was there, but the money was 
not. Pat's doings, I concluded. It was 
useless to sav anything about it If ac- 
cused of the theit he “would vehemently 
deny it, as he always did. If I told his 
father Le would be terribiy beaten, but 
thet would not bring back the dcllar nor 
mend Pat's ways.- The bov's character 
was being formed -by an environment that 
would undergo no change were he bruised 
and beaten occasionally for petty theft. 

My room window was cpen, and seating 
my self by ii I looked dawn on the street. 
Pat was ut pilav. He was standing on the 
lewer siep of Ure stoop, With one hand 
he swung about a new whip, which 1 felt 
sure my money had paid for. In the other 
he held a paper of candy. Pat never ran 
around and plaved with the vigor and zest 
o: jovful chiidheod; hhe was a loafer and 
wore the look of one who expected to be 
punished for something, At the present 
moment the manner af his play succested 
at once the chi} yment of toys and 
sweets and the thie!’s dread of retribution. 
He was perturbed by my arrival, and was 
half expecting the bad quarter of an hour 
which so often came 19 hin in eqnsequence 
of his misdo'ngs.  - 


with bim. As 1 did aot appear. be sup- 
posed his hour for panishr: ieut had not yet 
come, and the boy tn him reasserted aol 
A little sir passed “by. Pat reached 
toward her the naper of eandy, and struck 
ker sharply with bis whip across the hand 
which she field out to take the proffered 
goodies, The finde girl cried and the. boy 
iaughed in-pishiv. eidrar 
In a few minutes more 2 party: of boys 
steaggled by. .Whien aii had gone fast: 
gave a little fellow bare calves: wers 
weds witty cold, Fa “him rizht and Jett 
ries brought back | 
. Pat scampered 


” 


tt © areaway dooz. | 


ns-wet away, 
tickled over his f fun. 

2 jounging: down the 
oo br in his hand. 


per dhe’ mika dew doors away, Pat called 
to the v.oman receiving it that he had seen 
the bov fighting, aad th zat a jump of coa! 
“thrown at him went in the milk. The 
woman poured out the milk ina tin pail, 
found the coal, and sent the grocer’s boy 
away with a scolding. As he went toward 

his employer's store Pat shouted after lim 
“Yer boss selis mulk wid dust in it.” 

Presently astableman icda horse along 
the street. P: at waited anil the stableman 
was not likely tosee him appreach from 
behind. Then up he siieaked close to the 
horse, ord struck it with his whip lash. 
The frightened animal not only plunged a 
little toward the man ieading it, which was 
in strict accorlance with Pat ‘Ss programme 
of fun, but uso “anexpectedly threw back- 
ward the licofs of his hind legs, knocking 
off Pats hatand giazing the hair of his 
fread. The boy let his hat lie in the street 
and ran back to the stoop, avheré he stood 
still for 2 spell, docking while and fright- 
‘pned. 

His next act of mis chief was a eifer one. 


A lean aud hungry cat nosed her way | 


aloug the cutter and crawied into an ash 
barrel that stood, lid up, 2 few yards from. 
where Pat was lying in wait for mischief.’ 
While the cat was inside the barrel, smell- 
ing for bones, Pat. cautiously drew nigh, 
and, clapping down the bar rel lid, impris- 
ened incr. Then he saton the top of the 
barel and chackled, while the cat furiously 
dashed ab.at inside. When she quieted 
Sown, he stuck his whip handle th through a 
hole and stirred her up, while she spat band 
mewed plaintivey. Bul at length Pat 
tired of this. ‘Two boys came along. He 
asked them to cok down iuto the barrel. 
“Whea they did so, their curiosity was of 
asudden changed to astonishment by the 


cat leaping in their faves as Put cpened | 
the lid. 


Bat after a line the ou id passed over | blanched. i 


| 
es tally, 
| McNaghatally, 


Tat rn “ato the basement hall- 
way, followed sy ‘the ee bent on geiting 
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even “With him. A° muss “ensued, which: 


was putan end to by. Mrs. Brady, who 


‘drove the boys into the street and slapped 
her nephew's face with her open hand. 
The boys picked up stones, called Pat 
“Slob,” and defied the whole house. But 
finding no fight, they went away. 

Pat, driven from house and-‘street, 
sought refuge in the areaway. There he 
satonastone step and munched candy. 
Poor, thieving, lying, tricky young rowdy! 
How his pranks in the past half hour had 
told of the devil that possessed him and 
was developing in bim. That immortal 
soul of his, what was this pro perous and 
enlightened world doing for it? Whatever 
inteliect was lying dormant there, . what 
was our civilization doing <or.it? To him 


what meaning had refinement and the | t 


arts? Cf all the institutions: which the 
great heart and conscience of society 
nurture can none reach little Pat? 

Yes, truly there is one that can. 

Pat happened to throw back his head, 
look up and espy me regarding him from 
my window’s height. He hailed me in his 
dowa town New York Celtic dialect: 

“Hello, Steamboat! Wot bo-at d’ye 
wurk on now—de black pipe bo-at or de 
red pine bo-at* 

“an ack.” ‘ 

“Is ye on de day trick or night?” 

“Night, Peet 

“Dat's wy yer loafin’ now, ain’t it? 
7 2 » Say, Steamboat, aman bought me 
dis yer whip.” 

“Allright, Pat. But I shall not give 
another man a chance to buy you whips. 
with my nioney.” 

“Twuz cousin Johnny McNaghatally's 
daddy gi me it. Hope I may be struck 
dead if it wuznt. . . . 
matter wit you? Lem me go!” 

From speaking to me in a tone meant to 


{be conciliatory Pet hud suddenly raised 


iis voice toa scream and was addressing 
aman who bad approached him from be- 
hind, and, having lifted nim up, was hoid- 
ing him in the air. ; 

“1 know you. It's you, Sim F oy. You're 
drunk agin. Lem me go. 

“Yes, Pat; Lam half “shot. But I'm not 
so full I can’t throw you on one of my 
horses.” 

Sim Foy had driven his truck ts the 
curb. He tossed the boy about a little and 
then seated him on_ the nigh horse. The 
boy was frightened. . 

“Vi fall and hurt meseli,’ he ahielzed, 
‘Lem me be.” . 

“Oh, can toss you on the off horse and. 
not miss him,” said Foy. ‘Here you go.” 

But Foy's footing was not sure. “He 
slipped as: he threw the lad over the first 
horse and the little fellow fell between the’ 
two. The further horse moved off, start-, 
led, and there was Pat's head under one 
of his hoofs, with the boy’s bodv wrigg'ing 
on tbe spare like an eel. The horses. 
walked away; Sim Foy ran to their heads _ 
and stopped them. The truck passed over. 
Pat, the wheels not striking him, and he 
lay apparently lifeless in ‘the street. I 
hurried down stairs, and carried the boy 
into the house. Foy was at my elbow as I 
put Pat, all limp, on a lounge, and his 
aunt came in fram the kitchen. Foy said, 
in a low vuice: 

“Old woman, ve been skylarkin’ with 
Pat, and—and Pat—he hart himself.’ 

Pat's condition required water, quiet 71 1 
examination of his wounds. The woman 
was not in the least equal to the eccasion, 
suve as an ignorant wiman with a 
woman's heart. First she set up a loud 


‘screaming and crying that roused the 


neighborhood. When her turbulence sub- 
sided a little, her fright and pity turned 
somewhat to anger, and Sim Foy had 
{ rained upen him denunciations at which he 
wrapped my handkerchief 

arourd Pat's bend and left them to their 

poise, the one blustering, the other ex- 
plaming, 

He hastened with me back to the house. 
Pat was suill Iving on the lounge uncon- 
scious. A crowd of. neighbors had joincd 
Foy and Mrs. Brady, and tongues were 


‘clattering auour how Pat had be >Ci2 failed | 


‘by Foy. We put the peopie out of the 


“room, | only to gather in the hallway and 


1 Joudly ta tall: the matter over there. The 
doctor set to work, and f assisted im. 
Suddeniy Mrs. Brady emerged from the 
1 crowd, made. her way into the room and 
‘suid to me, excitedly and reproachfully iy? 
And didn't ye sind for the praste?” 

The vews of Pat's accident had been car- 
ried blocks away to the cousins, the Aic- 
Naghitailys. Just now Mrs. McNagha- 
with little Margaretta. and Johnny 
ran breathless into the 
“house. Mrs. McNaghatally’s first words 
were: 

“Did ve sind for the praste?” 


The neighbors continued to pour in; ihe | 


Jodgers came home. The one inquiry that 
each made on entering was: . 
“Did ye sind for the praste?” 
Pat soon regained consciousness, and the 


aector and I left him to the cackle of the 


women and the officiousness of volunteer 
uurses. While passing up tomy room J 
saw Mrs. Brady in conversation with a 
nian in clerical garb in the hallway. Mrs. 
Brady was closing the snap of her peckei- 
book “and putung the litter in the bosom 
of her dress. 

I went to my room and again seated my- 
selfat my wimdow. Presently Isaw Pat's 
father, Mick Murphy, coming down the 
strect homeward. He made his way 
slowly. He was lame, having once been 
badly injured in an accident. The crowd 
had left the front gate and Mick Murphy 


reached cur stoop in ignorance of his son’s. 


mishap. He saw meatthe window cnd 
said: 
“Good evening, Wane, 
mine Vl break his back some diy. 
tow’d him to bring me me 
factry at dinner time ivery day for a 
moath and he’s niver done it wanst. The 


That b’y o’ 
Ive ve 


ought to come to the corner to meet me 


and he doesi’t. He's no good onyhow.” 
Then he passed into the argaway. Ina 
mometui I heard a great noise in the 
kitchen. Mick Murphy had heard the 
news. Above the din was waficd his ex- 
clamation: 
“Howly God! Did ye 
praste?” oe 
Yes; one great institution of the good, 
‘great world could ve called on to do some- 
thing for httle Pat. 


sind for 


II. 
HIS DEATH. 


Say, wot’s de ; 


and ran to summon a physician. - 


grub to the 


the : 


not fractiredani-when: -nfteratime the boy : 
opened:his eyes and answered questions, | 
the neighbors decided:it was not.atragedy 
at which they were spectators, but simply 
an every day matter of a boy getting a 
knock on the head. So they drank of the 


beer that had béen sent for and went home : 
with their notion of ‘Pat ‘as the hero of one 
of the reminisvences - -of the ward much | 


abated. 


The next .day.Pat ‘was up early. Mrs. ; 
Brady washed ‘his head and bound it up in | 
a great white handkerchief, and-he went out | 
and :.0od on'‘fhe ‘stoop and had the street : 
boys look’ at -him in wonder as the kid. 


who nad been dramped on ‘by a horse and 
lived, ~ 


told that Pat was down again. He had 
been put to bed. in alittle dark room be- 


tween the dining room and kitchen that. 
had been used generally asa stovuge room. . 


Here he lay quietly enough for severai 


days, hardly anything being said about : 


him—as his “skull was wot broken. I did 


not see him: during that time. 
third or fourth day, when I rose at 9on 


Mrs. Brady's bulky form appeared at my ' 
Sbe said quitesoiemoly in al- | 
ready appearing to 


rocin door. 
most a Whisper: 

“Good mornin’; Pat's yroin’ to die.” 

“What makes you think 50?” 

“Och, he goes on so. : He talks queer. 
You're the only one in the house. 


praste!” 

I consenied. 
then went into the kitchen. 
at once set out on her errand. 

The rcom in which Pat Jay was entered 
from the kitchen. A gas jet was burning 
init brightiy. Ihad not scen him since 
his “accideut” ana walked quietly in to 
look athim. I went in prepared to see 
dying, perhaps miserably, a dirty, hateful 
boy, whose character. had suffered from a 
poisonous moral atmosphere, and whose 
countenance had already, Cespite his ten- 
der years, received the forbidding stamp of 
vice. Would such a death differ much 
from the deaih of a brute? 

Stay! 

My friend, you have at some ‘time re- 
tired to rest for tke night leaving the land- 
scape seen: from your chamber win- 
dow barren and. black and dismal. You 
have awakened in the morning to -vitness 
a miracle. Snow had fallen whue you 
were sléeping, and the face of nature had 
been changed, You can bring back the 
picture to your mina. Thé earth is 
wrapped in a dazzling sheet of white, 
fairies have touched it with multifarious 
forms of grace, and the sun is playing 
over it resplendently; the leafless trees, 
the fences, the hills, the bushes now all are 
beautiful. At the sight your heart leaped 
for joy. 

As strange, as surprising to me wasa 
change that had come over little Pat. He 
wad clean to sweetness. His hair had been 
combed neativ back from his forehead, 
and it looked glossy 4nd golden. His face 
was round and full, anda little flushed. 
His Irish blue eves were bright with a 
light new to them. His features were com- 
posed; his expression was- placid, his gaze 
steady and directed straight toward me. A 
gentle smile played about his childish 
mouth. An angel hand had transformed 
that countenance; en angel spirit had 
taken possession of that body. Before me 
iny little Pat—the child, innocent, confi- 
ding, honest looking. That other Pat— 
dirty, suspicious, su caking; Geceitful—was 
gone. | 

Fats recéenition of me was a 1 plaintive 
and touching smite. It seemed to suy, ‘J 
know. what your. ‘epinion. of me has becn, 
but iat is all: past now. 

T spoke to him. “Pat, son know me, 
don't you?” | 

“Oh, yes, ‘Mr, Kane! sae 


Mrs. Braay 


How soberly. he 


spoke and how steady his voice. = 


“Are you very HL??. 

Vm not at all il: 
Ave youin pa?” 
eNO pain.” 
“What ails you then’ Pa 
‘Em waitin’ fur to die.” 
SANE int mak es you think 


“40 cist? 


lie slowly smoothod the sbede covers avout 
his breast wid both hands. 
re saidse: ot ae 
“I saw me mudder dis mornin’. She 
died when I wa: tree years old. She 
come'd to de front: door in « open carriage. 
She was all dressed in. white, de carriage 
was witite, and it bad’ four white horses 
hitched to it. She said, ‘Paddy, my own 
darlin’ httle Paddy, [ve come to tale ye 
up to heaven.’” 
Was his mind wandering? Or was it 
not that his nature had been | enveloped at 
tast in his truespirit? Crushed, smothered, 
neglected, impoverished, . unrecognized, 
that spirit Was now. growing and overmas- 
tering ail else ia that slight “mortal consti- 
iution. Emotions that he had never betore 
known were springisg up in Pat’s bosom 
and swaying him. Under their influence 
litte Pat had become angelic. 

He lay quiet for awhile. The busy hum 
of the siveeis.was curried to my ear, and 
for a mement the world came back to me. 
the harsn, pushing, struggling, sordid, 

elfsh world—the worid that had brought 
misery, hardship a and.crime to litle Pat, 
and, did he live, promised him many 
chances for shame and degradation, 

Presently he spoke again: 

“T stole your dolar, Mr. Kane.” 

“JT had forrotiea that, Pat.” 

“Tye did lots o’ bad tings. I tow’d me 
mudder I wusn't iit. for heav en. But she 
said, “Who'd a a did better in your place, 
darlin’? You've -been good sometimes. 
There’s a seat in de carriage beside me for 
you. The good Loyd haslet me comede vn 
for my little boy. Tl take him up among 

the angels and the fine places In heaven,’ I 
know every word me mudder said to me.” 

‘Tremained quiet. Iliad nothing tosay. 

“She’s at the duor again. I tink I’m go- 

ing to die quick.” 

He no longer looked at me, but upward. 

“Tlease tell me fader I said he musn’t 
git drunk no :aore; tell him to give his 
wages to.aunty. Tell him little Pat can’t 
take his grub to the factory, but even if he 
is dead he will meet him every day when 
he comes home from the shop. Teil every- 
body good by and Goad bless denn” 

Very quietly he lay again, the patient, 


pan doctor had said that Pat's: aku Swab Boe expression of bis young face 


swe ef eee 


But the day after that the lodgers were | 


About the - 


Would | 
ye stuy a dit wid Pat after yer breakfast, | 
while I go for Mick Muwphy—and the | 


I ate my. breakfast and 


fler a pause » 


gradually merging into one of ea rever- 
ence. Ina voice barely audible, ne said: 

“Our Fader’— 

A brief pause. Then, in a tone a little 
Jouder: 

“Who art in heaven” — 

Clearly and musically he spoke. 

ae be Thy hame——— Wot's. hal- 

lowed, Mr. Kane” 

‘Holy, sacred, Pat.” 

He repeated the words with deeper 
fervor— 

“Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come”™— 

Then, as if to himself— 

“Dat means me mudder in de carriage.” 

“Ty will be done oa eart as it is in 
neaven—wid me fader, so he won’t drink.” 

“Give us dis dav our daily bread. Dat’s 
for de odders. J don't need none no more. 
And furgive us our trespasses—dem’s sins 
—as we furcive doze whe trespasses “ginst 
us, And lead us not int: tempt ation—dat' s 
for me fader, too.” 

There was nothing further for a lorg 
while. Little Pat breathea regularly but 
lightly. Hiseyes had half closed: He had 
the air of one iistening and seeing some- 
thing afar. Were the hosts of heaven al- 
him? Were bright 
angels hovering in that squalid room, 
ready to bear his spirit away? Last cf all 
he said, slowly ana distinctly, butin a faint 
voice: : 

“Dut deliver us from evil. Amen.” 

His face turned over a little against the 
pillow. A pallor suddenly overspread it. 
Little Pat was dead. : 

A noise at the front door. 
bustling feet. In burried old Mrs. Brady, 
followed by Mick Murphy, Mrs. -Me- 
Naghatally and others. 7 

I said, “Pat has just died.” 

A powerful howl from Mick. A scream 
from the old woman. A general noise 
among the rest. Ileft the basement and 
made my way up toward my room. In 
the upper haliway stood little Johnay Me- 

Naghatally. He ‘said: 

**How’s Slob?” 

“He is dead.” 

Out spake the voice of poverty 

“Wot’s dey goin’ to do wid. 
cloze?” : 


A sound of 


100 ee 
HIS WAKE, 

The morning after Pat’s death I was 
awakened by some one knocking at my 
room door and saying that the coroner 
wanted me on his jury down stairs. In 
the parlor, where I went to answer the 
summon, Mick Murphy was vowing ven- 
geance upou any officer of the law who 
dared lay finger on Pat’s body. The 
coroner and an assistant whom he called 
“doctor,” indifferent to Mick’s vaporings, 
were informally putting hurried questions 
to those present—the German grocer fronz 
the corner below, Sim Foy and three of 
the boarders. I had been called for the 
sixth necessary juror. Immediately on 
my entrance tie coroner bunched us to- 
gether, swore us to cur duty and snapped 
his finger at Mrs. Brady to come in from 
the hail and answer as a witness. 

“How did this boy come to his death?” 

“Weil, sir,” with her apron to her eves. 
“Tie was a-playin’, and he fell and hurted 
his tinsple. He thin tuk cowld, and he 
was sick for a few days, and thin he died.” 

“There was no one beat him or hurt him, 
I suppose?’ 

“Oh, my. no, indeed.” 

“Does any one know to the contrary?” 

Silence. 

“Gentlemen, it's my opinion that de- 
ceased came to his death by meningitis— 
inflammation of a membrane of the skull. 
Maybe he fell against something, as boys 
do, and then took cold. I instruct you to 
find in accordance with the evidence.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sim Foy. 

“Then sign.” 

And we signed. 


“No mutilatin’ knife o’ the surgeon shall 


touch the fair brow o° me departed son!” 


}ejaculated Mick Murphy, who had been 

{observing the proceedings with a scowling 
‘face, as if seeking a grievance to argue 
ever, 


The coroner and his doctor packed away 
their papers and waiked out of the house, 
bestowing not even a look upon Mick. 
The moment they were out of the front 
door that upholder of rights threw an 
eratorical hand in the airy, and announced: 

“Gintlemin, ye ar intitled each and 
iviry wan of ye toa dollar a head; jewry- 
imin’s salary.” 

I went back to bed and had out my sleep. 
I was away from the hduse all the after- 
noon and half the night doing duty on *‘the 
black pipe boat.” On returning to my 
lodgings it was nearly 3 o'clock in the 
morning. The two lower floors of the 
house were illuminated. I opened the 
front dvor with a latch key, and was 
about to pass up to my room when I was 
intercepted by Sim Foy, who looked out 
of the open parlor door and said: 

“Come and see Pat. He looks beauti- 
mul.” 

Sim would listen to no excuses and [ en- 
tered the parlor. Pat’s coffin was laid on 
stools in front of the mantelpiece. Atits 
head stood a great brass bracket with wide 
spreading branches, supporting a dozen 
wax candles, which threw a steady and 
brilliant light over the room. 
women were ranged around the apart- 
ment, some speaking in low voices, others 
gazing steadily at the floor. 

I walked across the room and stood at 
the foot of the coffin. There was Pat init, 
lying straight out on his back, dead. The 
only story ‘that the face told me was that 
the spirit had fied. Its color was ghastly, 
the eyes were darkened and sunken, and’ 
the mouth was twisted. Only dead clay 
there. 

Mick Murphy stood beside the coffin, en- 
acting grief in bold pantomime, wringing 
his hands, aspirating and groaning. On 
the muntelpiece and onatable over be- 
tween the windows stood black bottles and 
tumblers. 

“Mick's been going on fearful all night,” 
whispered Foy tome. He then suggested 
that etiquette required me to take a seat 
for awhile in the circle of mourners. I 
sat down near the entry door. Foy moved 
about the room, picked upa black bottle 
and a glass and handing them to me asked 
me to help myself. .Foy was master of 
ceremonies. He performed his duties with 
a synips‘hetie face and with an evident de- 
sire that Ro guest shouid be overlcoked, 


the hodful o’ brick went shootin’ 
‘the cellar ina shower, 


That Oi huneed to fura 


Men and | 


1887. 


The man sitting next me told ‘me in an 


undertone tliat Sim was‘ given precedence | 
for the position over the -relatives.by Mick 
in order to show that he 
share of.blame in Pat's accident. — 
“Oj’m.the very best lightweight mon in 
the city | of New York!” Mick broke the 
silence ina loud veice. He stepped into 
the middle of the room. aad stood there. 
He was strangely maimed: and .distorted. 
A red scar ran across his neck and chin, 
and another seared his forehead. His head 
set askew upon his shoulders. One arm 
crooked back and spread out his thumb and 
fingers.. One leg was. straight, but the 
foot of the other “rested on the floor only at 
the toes. 
chief mourner—a personage entitled to 
make himself known. He delivered . him- 


self of a speech in alternate shouts and } 


hoarse whispers. 

“Oi were wance the very histlightweight 
mon in the state of New York! 
a mighty good mon! Oi'm the bist mon in 
this room, and Or'll bet on it. Oi got more 
mus’l, and more boan,:and- more $Sinnoo, 
and more strinth than: any. blacksmith in 
the ward. Me fath’r lived to-be a hundred 
and tree years ould, Om afther“im. Oi 


kin dhrink more this day than iver I cud. 


Oi've been the father of thirteen children— 
siven dead and eight livin’; the dirty 
spalpeens ’ve-all left me-and run away, 
except Pat, the fourteenth, and there he 
lies sthiff in his coffin.” 


Mick’s auditors sat silently reearding him: 


withawe. They respected: his ‘feelings— 
the. feelings ofa be erenved father. He 
limped back and forth across the room, 
and then reassumed. his orators’ attitude. 
The man next me said, *‘Now he’s going to 
teli about his accident.” - 
through all this per Oemance for ever ty ar- 
rival? 

“Oi’m not the monI wunce wuz. Because 
Oi had a terribie fall. Iwasa carryin’ hod 
to the top of a five-story building down 
town in Captain O’Connery’s precinct. I 
started to tuke a short cut over the beams, 
which was all of the flures that wuz, and 


4 I wuz limber and sure-futted in thim days, 


and the flures were not there yit, only the 
beams and juices, and I madea missiep and 
down to 
the hod click-a-de- 
clack afther them, rattlin’ ‘inst the beams, 


and me alther the hodonly I strick wid’ 


me back at the. fourth flure on ajoice. Oi 
didn’t git me hands behind mie soon enough, 
and so Oi slid off the back-o’ .me head, 
cracking the beara, and ina jify Oi wuza 
straddlin’ another joice on the third flure. 
a minute, but I wuz 
dizzy and fellto the nixt Hure. There Oi 
shtruck a shtake wid me chin and br oke it 
off, and thin Oi tumbled from that to the 
nixt-fiure below, and that wuz. the cellar. 
Oi had a hundred and. twinty-wun boans 
broke; Oi wuz in hospital sivin. months, 
and: revived and came out a cripple for Hfe. 
Think o’ that! — WwW here's another. hion 
ioike me?’ 
Mick’s : auditors still posnided him with 
awe; he was mourning’ ‘the: dead, and they 


respected his grief. 


Mick betook his crooked body to the 
table, turned up a bottle te his mouth and 
drank irom it, and then returned to. the 
coffin, where ue completed his act of 
mourping: 

“Och, my poor b’y! The lasht of thin 
all, for they're all dead- to me now. Ye 
have brought me me grub: iviry day to 
the shop iviry day, and ye hardly iver 
missed it wanst. And ye used to meet me. 
alwus whin Oi cumed home. Ye towld 
Mr. Kane for to tell me nivver to dhrink 


agin; and I nivver wull afther this night 
—nivever. 


But me grief’s killin’. to me 
now.. Pat, year asaint. Ye alwus wuz. 
Oi kin ricollict ivvery. blessed acto’ yer 


}loife, and) now”—here he threw. his arms 


wildly above him and shook his. head 


on violently, while his voice Was - elevated : to. 


a high pitch—** and now ye ar dead, dead, : 
dead! Och, Pat; there aint no God and. 
there aimt no devil, If there -wuz he 
wouldn't take. ye from me and me.a-lovin’ 
ye “so. | Oi was alwus kind to ye, and ye 
were a-growin? up honest and stiddy and: 
ood and noble. Oi learned from. me 


other failures. wid. childer wot to do wid 


ye. Here by yer. breathless » corpse Oi: 
swear.to be a better man thaniver. OFrlL 
dbrink no-more. -But. I'm a deserted 
father. Oi owe nothin’ 
childer, Me offspring’s recreant. to: “me.- 
Sharper. than. a ser bate tooth it is to 
have a thankless choild.”. - 


He was now shrieking. Foy whispered 


tome that perhaps if I went Mick would » 


not feel obliged to keener further. | Declin-. 
ing a prottered. bottie, I left the room. Mick 
sent up ohe or two more agonizing shrieks 
und quiet was restored. ) 
the house later and Mick subsided to the 
mere position of aw aicher, 


IV. 
HIS FUNERAL, 


As soon as I was astir the. next. 
Brady waited on me, and, sayi 


ep 2 : 
funeral would start-in an hour, Anvited: me 


to be a pall bearer. 

A line. of -carriages, . sathier deg anil 
paint-worn ‘and with curtains: faded, but: 
still carriages, soon afterward formed in 
our street. A. child’s ‘hearse, 
white, drove up: to the door. - 
little girls and bareheaded “women 
ered on neighboring stoops and Si 
the hearse. : 

White the undertaker wi 
coffin, and preparations. wer 
to start, Istoud at the bac 
way. 
stairway sayings: 

“Mr. Kane!” 

I went down to the ‘beeen Te was 
Mrs. MeNaghatallys. ; ‘She- 
huskily: 

“Mr, Kane, me best. esheets ‘and sym- 
pathies to Mrs. Brady and Mr. Murphy in 
the hour o’ their bereavement, but I can’t 


attind the fimeral, owin' to’ ‘Sudden diepoue : 


tion since the wake last night.” 

As she was speaking I observed she had 
a bad black eye. 
that I would deliver her message. 

“An’ tell thim, wid me - compliments, 


that little Margaretta and Johnny’ li take | 


me place in one of the kerridges.” 
I nodded assent and she retired into. the 
convenient darkness of the stairway, 


where she could see without being seen. 
As I passed up the stairway Isaw a man | 


forgave Sim his- 


His air indicated that he was. 


Oi'm sthiil. 


Was Mick going 
|: generosity of. the gentlemen. shari 


hilly and-at others marshy. 


puddles. that*reached hall 


from the. rear 


faner ‘al tell its own story. 


to none o° me. 
floor 
side on tte 


No one. éalled at { 


I heard a voice. from the. kitchen 


f whispered | 
HOD Then 
. wedged the 


I answered. consolingty 


ne snap of. her p 
latter in the boson 

There were no religious services at th 
house; it was understood. they were t 
performed at the cemetery. 

“Hurry up,” said the enderik. 
“Were half an hour late now. Well 
have to. take. the short cut when we are 
across the river.’ on 

All took’a farewell look. ak Pat. Tt. was 
With some difficulty | that 3 : 
was induced to leave the side: of the Cott 
He kissed the dead boy's face and eri 
aloud: It looked: as. if the: scene of the: 


sf rs. Bole took hin by the shoulder an 
suid: 


“Come on here. 
nonsense.” 3 
oa drivers. Ww ent off at a trots 


There’ Ss enough of thi 


L wi as t! hinking: of this 
extr avarenee en one of the other three 
men. in ‘the con 


“Well, o gentlemer 
SB 


lara here 


to. back. Sub of pay ing your via id 


shares, are you! ne 


MeNaghatally, Ww Ro was 2 fifth y wil 

not counting. With. the money Sa. 

the collector's pocket, amicable social re de 
ean were possible. and he informed u fe 


had “hited a co rriage, ene on 
with him to get his money back. 
planation made, he said he observed 
other friends of: the family hac 

wise, and it was avery creditabie funeral, 
indeed, and comforting: to the friends. of 
the deceased. He. then politely basced 
around a small black flask. — 

_ The shortcut was. taken after we erosse 
the river. Instead of following paved 
streets, the undertaker took us din igonall 
across open lots, which were at places me 
At times. 
caucht glimpses of the hearse through our 
hack window. | Occasional y it was. in 
ray to the 
hubs, the horses splashing ‘eater’ in all 
directions. Again in going up asteep i 
cline, I fear ed the coffin would slide: out 
behind. The coaches did not keep in lin - 
Each driver used his own ‘judgment as to 
what was a short cuts Gne of the drivers 
brought his horses | 
abreast of ours. Little Margaretta. Mc- 
Naghatally, leaning oui. of the other hac 
window, cried out, “Hello, Johnny: we 
goin’ faster’n yous.” 

“Oh, we'll beat you to de winning pe 
yet,” was the reply. “But de ears has 
de best team of all? ne | 

Thee last sad ites 


But let the average city. carr 


gr uve. : 
The: first coat i 


bus. its curtains down; in- 


oachin: & and curtains. 


has people in it whose ¢ | 
‘to-en Joy ‘the landscape «a little. 


four see the fe bearers tell . stories. 


; cursion. 


The sun was” sgoing 


“reached, the: _cemete 


greens. 
bo und and seemed} 


‘chapel? the men qu iy alichted 
| Pat's cofft 


‘already been: Guned ins 
the graveyard employes. 


hastily in a bad. procession. 
funerals were s already in. the ‘¢ chu 


"ei: 


hires cai ins 


| black robes oe T 
ily, mechanicall 


a ceremony _ 


been lost i in re 
nay int ae ; 


Our oes tn 


walked olf: ra 


painted | 


Groups. of _the gr ay edigger 


og Ly 


OF the & 
ow ith. th s 


a Gi 


: and sue from w 
lighted ve Ww A 


sel f Hloal 
Airs. Brady 


in clerical. zarb: speaking. with Mrs. Brady, Up 
who, as she. turned away: from him, » closed 


walk in 
to the 
amlace 
tcoach 
p grief 
second 
ts, but 
ar rela- 


3; them 
in the 
>=. in 
S With 
1ewhas 
an. €Xe. 


en we 


e was 


stones, 
verer-— 
1eward 
i wats. 
a litle 
d and 
fn had 
ling by 
xJed in 
. other 
black 


hearse. 


on clay 

Litde 
u have 
> rough 
i body 
rstand, 
a brief 
r better 


e grave 
eet 9 


the drivers as every day friends. 


“London Echo. 


We bought it wid the privilege of six. 


‘Mick Murphy ’ll be buried there next, and 
meatop.” — 


The grave was shoyeled full of earth; 
we turned away, entered the hacks and 


were driven at a rapid pace homeward. I 


sat up beside a driver and had nothing to 


e _ gay, evidently to his disappointment, for 


he was inclined to be sociable. <A block 


from the ferry house he drew up his horses 


tothe curb. The rest of the drivers had 
done the same thing. I asked what it 


 gmeant. He replied in a somewhat ageres- 
ive tone: 


“It’s customary at respectable funerals 


to treat the drivers.” 


Every house in the block was a saloon. 


: ‘Our party, drivers and all, entered one. 
The bartenders busied themselves making 


tthe drinking tables ready for us, greeting 
In a 
brief while drink and cigars were given 


_ round and the spirit of chumminess was 
general. 


I slipped away. 
All that night while on my trick on the 


- steamboat I saw little Pat as he prayed in 


the gas-lighted store room—Pat with his 
angel’s smile, as he looked just before he 
died. Dirty, ragged, bad Slob had had 
goodness in ‘him which ought to have had a 
chance. I wondered if his dying wishes 
could have inspired Mick Murphy to re- 
form. Would he remember the oath he 
hhad taken by his dead boy’s coffin? 

My trips made, I quit my post and went 
to my lodgings. Im the silence of the 
night I passed up the narrow street, opened 
the door with a latchkey and made my 
way upstairs in the dark. On the second- 


_ story landing I stumbled over something. 


I struck a light and looked to see what it 


ANGUS. 


Jt was Mick Murphy—dead drunk, 
- Hacan Dwey. 


‘The Land Owner Supreme in the Counciis 
efakhe Britivh Nation. 


It is well seen from al] our legislation, and 
from our taxes as much as our land laws, that 
the power of the Jand owner bas been su- 
preme in the councils of the nation; and that 
the interests of the landlords have been well 
lovked after, the landed interests taking care 
of the honors, rewards and emoluments of 
the state, but leaving the duty of making the 
most of their possessions to others, charging 
them highly for the privilege, and leaving to 
them the further honor of contributing an 
undue proportion of the cos: of maintaining 
the state aud the municipality. How the 
durdens, national and locai, kave been ad- 
justed between Jandlord and tenant, the 
owner to whom the land belongs and the 
tenant who by using it gives a value to the 
Jjand, and how disinterestedly und for genera- 
tions the land owning classes, with their law 
BHaKIOG pOvc ges, have dealt with the ques- 
tion of taxation, let London, with its almost 
wniversal net work of ground rents, furnish 
the illustration, as given by the “united com- 
gnittee” in their appeal for co-operation in the 
agitation: 

““Evidence which has been given before the 
Towa holdings committee shows that the price 
demanded and paid for Jand in London often 
amounts to as much as £30 to £40 per super- 
ficial foot. In such cases the cost of land is 
many times greater than the cost of any or- 
ainary buildings that can be placed upon ie 
A statement has been submitied to the sam 
committee, in Which the details are given of 
fifty-nine cases in various parts of the me- 
-arvpolis. It is claimed for these eases that 
they are fair suimples of the whole, and they 
show that, of the total value of property for 
rating purposes throughout the metropolitan 
mrea, “the value of land is £418,000,000, and 
the value of buildings £212,000.000. The own- 

ers of the £415, 000, vod for land pay no rates, 
and the only tauxatiun to which they are sub 
jected is the inceme tax and a nominal lind 
tux, the total of both being less than half a 
million per annum. Theowners of houses pay 
rates which average 5s. 3d. in the pound, not 
cniy upon the aunual value of the buildings 
but also upon the annual valuc of the land. 
In addition to the rates they pay house duty 
and income tux. Thus: Land worth £418)- 
090,000 pays £500,000 in rates and faxes, and 
buildings worth £212,000,000 pay £ £7,000, 000.” 

Assuming that t these figures are correct, as 
far as such estimates can be, we have bere ‘the 
walue of the laud twice that of the buildings 


upon it—and not an unfair estimate of thie 


whole of a city, forin many eases the site is 
worth ten times the value of the buildings 
on it, and only in the finest class of buildings 
in the heart of a town dues the building rank 


higher in value than the site, with its “une 


earned increment” from prairie value to £30 
or £46 per square foot! and yet the owner of 
the land pays next to nothing. No “un- 
earned increment” out of tbe vast increase 
§n the value of the jand since the 
Jand tax was laid on has fallen to either 
state or commune. As We ure reminded in 
tie above extract, land worth £418, ne - 
000 pays only £500,000 in rates aud tax 
while buildings worth £212,000,000 pay £7,000, - 
000! The smaller amount, that has got ll 
its value through the investment of labor and 
capital, and often by the leaseholder, pays 
ene hundred and forty times as much as the 
Jarger amount, that has got iis value from an 
“unearned increment” arising out of the oc- 
ecupancy of the land by those who have to 

ay so heavily for such occupancy to Jand- 
ord and tax collector: for what would have 
been the value of the land in London, if by 
euy freak of fortune or of fate the city had 
been settled on the now relatively worthless 
land east or west of its present site? 


: Anudthe Same Causes that Checked Com- 


saercial) Enterprise in Maemee Fitty 
- Wears Age Are Checking it Te-day All 
Over the Country. 


- Weledo Commercial. 


Maumee has had one boom. It was over 


- halfa century age, and before Toledo was 


expected to amount to anything. Property 
owners up there at that time thought they 
had the only possible location for the “future 
Great,” and prices were at once run up to the 
Most extravagant future expectations. Judge 
Wolcott, whu owned the farm which was 
then situated between Maumee City and 
Miumi, now the Secund ani Third wards of 

aumee, refused an offer of $1,000 per acre 
for hisfarm. Since then he would have been 
glad to get $100 per acre. 

This was a sample of prevalent ideas of 
the value of realestate. The result was that 
a’nechanics could not buy property there, and 
were driven away. Manulacturers could not 
&ct 2 foothold. An intelligent cabiaet maker 
oi that place s2id to a reporter several years 
BZo: “Poledo never could have got the start 
of Maumee had the latter piace encouraged 
mechanics to locate here by reasonable 'tig- 
ures. Hundreds of men caine here to open 
shops . of various kinds and build up a trade, 
bet when they cume they svon discovered 
tiat they had not money cuough to sct up 
business here. The result was they went to 
Tuledo, many of them, where they could get 
Property cheap, and Maumee was left prac- 
ares without productive interests of any 

ana 


Seutheru Mortgages. 
Phitadelphia Ledger. 

Advices to the Baltimore Sun state that a 
Mertzaye on hundreds of thousands of acres 
of farming land in South Carolina, in favor of 
the Corbin banking company of New York 
and the Scottish land company, maiures soon, 
and there is much discussion as to whether 
something cannot be done to prevent fvreclus- 
ure, by w ‘hich the iand would pess into the 
hands of these ulien companies. The rate of 
duterest on the mortgage is fromten Lo tw enty 
per cent, and the farmers, in vine cases out of 

fen, ure unable to pay the principal. The 
Jegisiature will be urged to enuct some meas- 
ure to pretect the unfortunate farmers, aud 
at is thought that the mortgages cau be de- 


Glared vcid on the grouad of usurv. 
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TO A COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 


My Dear Professor—I am sorry your duties, 
which, as you say, are not in the line of 
political economy, make it so difficult for you 
to find time to read Henry George's 
“Progress and Poverty.” I am sure you 
would not only be convinced of the truth of 
its conclusions, but also enjoy its pure Eng- 
lish and simple eloquence. I will endeavor, 
however, to outline it for you as you request. 

Mr. George begins with this inquiry: “Why, 
in spite of increase in productive power, do 
wages tend to a minimum which will give but 
a bare living? And in seeking for an ex- 
planation he first examines the laws of pro- 
duction and then the laws of distribution, 
taking nothing for granted or upon author- 
ity, but clearly defining every equivocal 
term and proving every proposition that is 
not axiomatic. 

The terms whose meaning it is necessary to 
understand at the outset are wealth, land, 
labor and capital. 

Wealth does not include all things having 
an exchange value, but only things. the pro- 
duction of which increases and the destruc- 
tion of which decreases aggregate wealth, 
namely, natural materials that have been 
modified by human exertion so as to fit them 
for the gratification of human desires. Thus: 
Slaves are not wealth, nor are notes, bonds, 
mortgages, stock or money; but houses, food, 
clothing and so on are wealth Land 
means the earth’s surface, but because 
Ownership of the ecarth’s surface includes 
ownership of all natura! materials, forces 
and opportunities, either on, above or beluw 
the surface, the term comprehends the 
whole material universe outside of man him- 
self. Later means not alone manual toil or 
the work of a hired servant, but all human 
exertion in the production of wealth, howso- 
ever and by whomsoever it may be per- 
formed. Capital is wealth in course of 
exchange or transmutation for the production 
of greater wealth. Being wealth, capital 
cannot consist of slaves, bonds, mortgages or 
money, but must be composed of some 
natural material which has been modified by 
human exertion; it must be distinctively a 
labor product and not any mere repre- 
Sentative of a labor product. It is dis- 
tinguished from wealth proper by its use. 
Wealth in hand for consumption, as the house 
one lives in, or the food in his larder, or the 
clothing in his wardrobe, or his family 
carriage, is wealth proper; but wealth in 
process of exchange, as the house one rents 
to another, or food supplied by an inn ceeper, 
or stock in a clothing store, or carriages in a 
livery stable, or wealth in process of trans- 
mutation, as grain iu a flouriag mill, or ore at 
a furnace, is capital. 

If you will take the pains to understand 
these terms and to appiy them to the common 
affairs of business life, you will readil; sec 
that the primary factors of producing wealth 
are land and labor; that wealth supplies a 
secondary factor, capital, and that no other 
factors whatever enter into the production of 
auy of the things that we enjov. 

Having done that you will have mastered 
nearly all that is hard to understand in the 
philosophy of Henry George and be able to 
detect most of the faliacies of your friend, 
the professor of political economy. When. 
for example, he tells you in one breath that 
the factors of production ure land, labor and 
capital, and in the next that Jabor is capital, 


or when he telis you that wealtb is a product | 
| land, a2 term the meaning of which you must 


of labor after having informed you that land 
is wealth, you will be able to ask bim some 
questions that he can’t answer. 

Having learned the meaning of the term 
“labor,” you will have no difficulty with re- 
spect tothe term wages. It is that part of 
wealth which rewards the Jabor that pro- 
duced the wealth, Mr. George's inquiry, 
therefore, may take this form: Why, iu spite 
of increase in the power of producing wealth, 
does that part of wealth which rewards tbe 
labor that produced it tend to a minimum 
which will give but a bare hiving/ 

The old political economy, as your friend 
the professor of that science will inform you, 
accounts for it on the theory that wages 
are fixed by the ratio between the num- 
ber of laborers and the amount of capital 
devoted to the employment of labor, and 
that the constant increase of laborers 
tends to follow and overtake any increase 
of the ‘‘wages fund.” You will readily 
see that this theory takes no account of any 
wages except wages paid to a hired person 
for services, and will perhaps wonder tbat 
such an illogical method should find place iu 
any science; but never mind that fer the 
present. Even such wages are not drawn 
from capital, as Mr. George shows, but from 
the product of the Jabor for which they ure 
paid. Remember that wages are not money 
money isa mere medium of exchange. Wages 
Inust consist of wealth in some of its forms, 
and there soon would be no wealth if labor 
did not keep up the supply. That part of 
wealth which rewards labor must first have 
been produced by Jabor. The fact that wages 
cannot permanently exceed the produce of 
labor is conclusive that there is no fund from 
which they can be drawn save that which la- 
bor creates. There can be no permanent dis- 
charge at the faucet unless there is acon- 
stant supply at the bung. The most that 
might be said for capital is that it advances 
wages to labor; but eyen that is not true. 
Laborers invariably give to an employer more 
than the value of their wages before getting 
their wages. 

But seeing a large office bnilding going up 
across the street, and knowing that the work- 
men get their wages every Saturday, while 
the owner may not get any returns from the 
building for months, you may say, ‘Surely, 
here is a case in which wages are advanced 
from capital’? You are mistaken. Ask on 
one Saturday how inuch that building is 
worth, and then ask on ihe following Satur- 
day and you will find that the workmen bave 
increased its value meantime by much more 
than the wages paid at the end of the week. 

The use of money gives plausibility to the 
“wages fund” theory by disguising the nature 
of the transaction in its form. But if a man 
who makes sioes is paid in shues, there is no 
doubt that he produces his wages before he 
vets them; and though he be paid in money, if 
it is money he produces, as in the case of car 
conductors, there is no doubt. 

You may select any illustrations you please, 
and upon consideration you will be convinced 
that in each case there isan advance of wealth 
from labor before there is any delivery of 
wealth to labor. But if doubts still liner, 
let me beg of you to read chapters 3 aud 4 of 
book 1 of “Progress and Poverty” rather 
than risk «a false conclusion from my brief 
explanation. 

You may well ask, however, if wages are 
not drawn from capital, what are the func- 
tions of capital. That question Mr. George 
answers by showing that it increases the 
power of labor iu three ways: (1) By enabling 
it to use tools; (2) by enabling it to avail itself 
of the reproauctive forces of nature, through 
planting vegetables or breeding animals, and 
(3) by permitting the division of labor. 

Now, if wages are not drawn from capital, 
but are produced by the laborer before he re- 
ceives them, the tendency of Wages to a mini- 
mum cannot be due to deficiency of capital. 
Are they, then, diminished by the decreasing 
productive power of labor or by decreasing 
productiveness of land? 

It cannot well be maintained that the pro-| 


| 
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ductive power of labor has deteriorated; but 
it is asserted that the productiveness of land 
is so limited asto make the procurement of 
subsistence progressively more and more diffi- 
cult. This, you know, is the famous Mal- 
thusian theory, by which responsibility for 
‘diminishing returns to labor in spite of in- 
crease of productive power is put upon the 
Almighty. Mr. George completely demolishes 
it in a singularly interesting criticism in 
“Progress and Poverty.” Of course you can- 
not expect me to recapitulate his arguments 
or repeat any of his striking illustrations; and 
perhaps it will not be necessary for you to 
read them in his book, for you will hardly 
cling to such a theory as of any present im- 
portance, against the obvious fact that so 
little of our planet is yet in use. 

Having advanced thus far Mr. George 
found, as you wiil find, that the explanation 
of the tendency of wages to a minimum is to 
be sought for not inthe laws that bound the 
production of wealth, but in the Jaws that 
govern its distribution. But before you pro- 
ceed it will be necessary for you definitely to 
understand the meaning of two more terms, 
rent and interest. Rentisthat part of wealth 
which pays for the use of land (using the term 
“land” as already defined) from which the 
Wealth was produced. Wages, as I have told 
you, 1s that part of wealth which rewards the 
labor (using the term “labor” as already de- 
fined) which produced the wealth. Juterest is 
that part of wealth which includes a!l returns 
for the use of capitai (using the term “capi 
tal” as already defined) in producing the 
wealth. The last term does not refer to inter- 
est on loans of capita! merely, nor does 1!t in- 
clude compensation for risk or monopoly 
profits. 

These are the three great divisions of 
wealth in distribution. In the last analysis 
there are only two, for capital is merely a 
form of labor and interest a form of wages; 
but in deference to established terminology 
and modes of thought Mr. George has con- 
sented to make the usual distinction. Contin- 
uing to observe this tripartite division, you 
will see that in distribution wealth flows in 
three different streams, vent goimg to the 
owners of land, wages to laborers and interest 
to the owners of capital. 

I necd only call the attention of a man of 
your intelligence to the fact that these three 
Streams do not flow necessarily to different 
individuals. The landowner may have done 
all the work and furmshed all the capital, in 
which ease he gets all the product; or he may 
have done the “work and borrowed the capi- 
tal, in which case he gets all but replacement 
und ipterest; or he may have furnished the 

‘apital and hired the work, in which case he 
gets all but wages; or he may have leased the 
land, in whieh case he gets only rent. But 
that makes no ditferenee; the econvinic truth 
that wealth is distributed in these parts re- 
mains Whether the parts go to three individu- 
als or Lo one. 

The laws of distribution are obviously laws 
of proportion, and must be so related to each 
other that any two being given the third may 
be inferred; but if you talk with your pro 
fessor of political economy you will find that 
his notion of the laws of distribution will not 
bear the test of this principle. Mr. George is 
bot cpen to that criticism. 

Take, first, the law of rent, as George ex- 
plains it. Having learned the definition of 
rent you will not confuse it, as is sometimes 
done, With the term as used in common 
speech; it docs not include payinents for the 
use of bunidings or improvements of any kind, 
but only such payments as are for the use of 


also be careful to keep in mind at this point. 
Nor does rent exist only when owner and user 
are different perSous; when owner and user 

are the same person, Whatever part of his in- 
come he might obtuin by letting his land is 
rent. And when Jand is bouszht 3 and sould, the 
purchase price Is rept capitalized. Now, 
rent does not arise from the usefulness of 
land. A piece of lund may be never so useful, 
but if there is another preee unuwned, which, 
all things considered, is just as useful, the 
first piece will command no rent. Nor docs 
labor applied to land give rise to rent. 
Though the labor of ages were expended upon 
apiece of land, if there were another piece 
unuwned, which, all thiugs considered, of- 
ered an equal natural opportunity for im- 
provement, the first piece would command no 
rent. . Remember this; it isa truth which you 
can verify by observation every day of your 
life, that land can yield no rent: and have no 
Value until someone is willing to give labor 
or the results of labor for ‘the privilege of 
using it, and what be will give depends, not 
upon the usefulness of the Jand but upun its. 
usefulness as compared with the usefulness of 
land that isnot owned. Rent, therefore, dves 
not represent any help givea to production, 
but sunply the power of securing part of the 
results of production. 

The law of rent, commonly kuown as Ric- 
ardo’s law, is thus stated by Mr. George: “The 
rent of land is determined by the excess of its 
produce over that which the same application 
ean secure fromthe feast productive land in 
use.” And this law applies, not alone to ag- 
ricultural land but also toall natural agencies, 
such as miues, city lots, water privileves, and 
SO On. 

You will now be able to see that of wealth 
produced, all over the amount that the labor 
and capital employed could secure from free 
land, is rent. Thus: If a given amount of 
labor and capital can produce 50 bushels of 
corn on a certain acre of land, 15 bushels of 
a certain other acre, aud 10U bushels on a cer- 
tain other acre, and the first nere is free land, 
the rent of the second acre will be 25 bushels 
and of the third acre 50 bushels, while 50 
bushels ou each acre will be wages and in- 
terest. From this it follows that wages and 
Interest do not depend upon the produce of 
labor aad capital, but upon whatis left after 
rent is taken out, or upon the produce which 
they could obtain from the soorest 1and in 
use. 

You ought now to understand why it is 
that wages and imterest do not increase with 
iucrease of productive power, for, manifestly, 
itis only when the value of Jaud fails to im- 
crease aS rapidly as productive power, that 
wages and interest can increase with the in- 
crease of productive power, and a review of 
the industrial Instory of any progressive com- 
munity will convince you that the value of 
land inereuses as faust if not faster than pro- 
ductive power. 

I wilt not take the space: to outline ° Mr. 
George’s explanation of the law of interest, 
by which the ratio between. interest und 
wages is determined, but coatent myself with 
its statement. If you wish to investigate it, 
read chapters iii, 1v, and v of Book IU, “Prog- 
ress and Poverty.” The law of :nterest is 
this: “The relation between wages and in- 
terest Is determined by the average power of 
increase Which attaches to capital from its 
use in reproductive modes. <As rent arises, 
interest will fall as wages fall, or will be de- 
termined by the margin of cultivation.” 

The margin of cultivation is the rent line, 
Which separates tone poorest land in use from 
better lands. The poorest land in use, as you 
have already seen, beurs no rent. If poorer 
land is forced iuto use, the margin of cultiva- 
tion fails, and with it interest falls while rent 
rises; if the poorest land in use is abandoned 
and better land takes its place, the margin of 
cultivation rises, and with it interest rises, 
while rent falls. 

Now turn to the law of wages. Of course 
you understand that there is no common rate 
of wagcs us there isa common rate of inter- 


est, for wages, which include all returns to 
labor, vary with the different powers of indi- 
viduals and as between occupations; but you 
also understand that there is a general rela- 
tion between all wages, which is clearly ex- 
pressed when we say that wages are higher 
or lower in one time or place than in another. 
When the lowest kind of wages are low, the 
highest kind are also low, and vice versa; $0, 
for all purposes of generalization it is quite 
correct to speak of a common rate of-wages. 

You will recognize it as a law of buman 
nature that all men seek to gratify their de- 
Sires with the least exertion. This law tends 
to make a wages level. One man will not 
Work for another for Jess than he could make 
by working for himself, and the other will 
not pay him more than he could make by 
working for himself. So, you see, although 
workers want to get as much as possible and 
employers to pay us little as possible, wages 
willseek a level! at the point of highest pro- 
ductiveness open to Jabor, which is the lowest 
point at which production continues. The 
lowest point at which production continues, 
as you have already seen, is the margin of 
cultivation—the line that separates the poor- 
est land in use from better lands. At this 
line rent practically does not exist, and the 
whole product goes to wages or to wages 
and interest together. As you proceed up- 
ward from this line you find arising scale of 
rent, but no increase of wages for the same 
work. Hence, the Jaw of wages is in cor- 
relation with the law of rent, rising as reat 
falls and falling as rent rises, and as interest 
is but a subdivision cf wages, interest also 
rises as rent falls and fa!!s as rent rises. 

If now, knowing these laws, you were asked 
why wages do not increase with increased 
productive power, you would no deubt say, 
guided by observation, that it is because rent 
increases as rapidly as productive power. 
The same laws explain why wages tend toa 
minimum. Increase of population and 1m- 
provements in the arts and in government 
make greater demands upon land, which 
must be satisfied by resorting to poorer lands; 
not poorer in fertility, necessarily, but in 
opportunities for general production. This 
being done, the margin of cultivation is low- 
ered, and wages are consequently depressed, 
a tendency that persists until the wages of 
the lowest paid labor affords only a bare sub- 
sistence. 

This forcing of poorer land into use, how- 
ever, would bea slow process if it were not 
that the certainty of denser population and 
greater improvement generates speculation 
in Jand, whereby land not yet required, but 
which it is expected will be required soon, is 

appropriated and kept out of use. In that 
Way the margin of cultivation is abnormally 
lowered and wages depressed earher and 
nore rapidly than they would be if poorer 
lands were taken up only as they were re- 
quired for use. This speculation results in 
bringing into use the very poorest land whiie 
better land is heid out of use. So, as things 
ure now, we might well say that the rent 
fine separates not merely the poorest land 
in use from better land, but actually the 
poorest land from all other land. That be- 
ing so, it follows that the rate of wages is 
fixed by what labor can produce from the 
poorest land. Hence, poverty, immorahty, 
ignorance, business depressions, disease and 
crime. : 

What shall the remedy be? Mr..George 
proposes to abolish ali taxation save on rent 
or land values. We now tax personal pro- 
perty, land improvements and land value. 
By abolishing the first two we make no 
change in our machinery of taxation, we 
eause no revolution in government, we e simply 
cease taxing two kinds of property that are 
now iaxed. But think of the beneficial effect! 
When men could produce personal property 
Without being fined for it they would pro- 
duce and enjoy withcut stint, improving 
quality when surfeited with quantity, and 
When they could improve land without being 
-taxed for it they would not cease improving, 
But more than this: As it would not be profit- 
able to speculate im Jand, the inargin of eulti- 
vation would be raised by the abandonment 
of good land now closed to Jubor, and wages 
and interest: would rise accordingly. Here 
would be a double incentive to production— 
higher wages and higher interest with no 
tuxation. Of course rent would still exist, 
but in lower degree, and would be devoted 
through taxation to the general good. 

There is just one plausible ebjection to this 
system of taxation. By what right do you 
tax one kind of property for publie use and 
exempt all other kinds. The answer ts sim- 
ple. The kind of property—rent—that Mr 
George proposes to tax exclusively, is not 
produced by the owners. It isa value which | 
attaches to the surface of the earth; the sur- 
face of the earth was not produced by the 
owners, butis a gift of God ive mankind upon 
which and out of which they must all live, 
aud the value that attaches to it, that value 
you have now Jearned to distinguish as rent, 
is produced net by any effort ef the owners 
but by the demands of all members of the 
community operaung upon lands of varying 
quality. rent, then, rightfully belongs to 
the community while wages aud interest 
rightfully belong to the individuals respect- 
ively by whose exertions they are produced; 
und it follows that we: have no right to tax 
Wages and iaterest, while it is pot only our 
right but our duty us a community to tax 
rent. 

I have thus endeavored briefly to outline 
Mr. George’s famous theory respecting the 
singie tax. Untorutied by his convineing arzu- 
ments and uniiumined vy bis weaith of itlus- 
tration, it may net be convincing, aud Lam 
sure it Will not be diverting: but if it removes 
some of your cranky notions respecting the 
land question for which you are indehted to 
f enemies, some of whom are superficial and 
others malicious, Pshall be gratified and ‘suf- 
ficently rewarded; aud if it excites your curi- 
osity so that vou take the time to read ‘Pi. 
gress and Poverty,” I shall be pleased bevond 
expression. With great respect, truly yours, 

BARTHOLOMEW APELEBY, 
Ian’t it Almost Time that People Began to 

Emigrate trom’ Overpopulared” [inoise 
Crovago Trivune, 

Mascoutau, PL, Nov. 24.—A sad case of 
death from starvation veccurred here yester- 
day, aud the facts were breught out at to- 
day's inquest. The victim wus a child of 
Mrs. William Mitchell, and the mother testi- 
tied betore Coroner Woods that tea days ago 
she was evicted by ber landlord and had 
eaten nothice for five days. Duri ing the cold 
nights she slept in outhouses and had carried 
her baby on her famished breast until it 
starved to death. Her husband has been 
away from home several months. The 
woman presented a ghastly appearance and 
Was so Weak that she could hardly walk. 
Tie babe was so emaciated that the remains 
cuuid scarcely be recognized as huinan. The 
poor woman was taken to Belleville by the 
coroner, Where she will be placed in a county 
institution. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


The beauty of this crusade for the recap- 


ture of human rights for humanity is that it is 
going on al! over the world simultaneously. 
While one army is waging a gallant fight 
bere in New York axother is pushing the 
enemy in California; another in Ohio; another 
gn Missouri; arother in [icois; another in 
Texas; in every state and territory bodies of 
believiaz, determined men, sometimes mony, 
sometimes few, are advancing the banner of 
equa! rights aud gatherinz recruits to do bat- 
te for the coming of God’s kingdom. Canada 
bas its army—its anti-poverty socictios, it - 
Jand and labor clubs, its men instant iu sea- 
gor ard out of scason. Across the Atlantic 
men snd women are learniug to look upon 
poverty as 2 bla sphemy against the creator, 
a libel upon providence. And in the far dis- 
tant autipodes, in Australia and New Zea- 
Jand, the flame of truth burns brightly, never 
to be eatin juished. 

Here are some letters that reach us by the 
fast Australian mail: 

Bereccrxe, Ac tralia.—For inclosed re- 
Mittance please send Trt STaxpanp for one 
gear to the public library and the Democratic 
lub of this city. om tala 

The first isa zife toa noble public institu- 
tion which is free to all. [think that by plac- 
dng Fa¥ STANDARD there it will be brought 
under tie notice of thuse studious and think- 

dime persccs who are opeu to receive Lew 
truths. ; : 

Intiis state or colony of Victoria we al- 
Peady have state railways, state schools, 
Biante assisted uthereuns or mechanics’ insii- 
tutes, state waterworks, state railway yiant, 
workshops, ete. The eable tramways ct Mel- 
bourne were made by the Tramway trust with 
aioney borrowed ou municipal credit at four 

~per cent. Tolls on roads and bridges are 
e@bolished. Mining may be carried on on pri- 
wate property on terms fixed by law, though 
uafertunately the land owners of our upper 
house hve suceeedud in authoriziag surface 
owners to colicct a covalty or tax om the 
Wealth raised by other inen’s labor. | 

So the world moves, as Galileo said. 

J. Brunton. 


, Austraiia.—Inclosed [hand you draft, 
for which seud me twenty-five copies ci THE 
Sranxvary weekly. The two bunales of tracts 
ordered “nme to band yesterduy. 

Que of the back aumbers seut ine contained 
that great speech of H. F. Ring’s. As coon 
as [read it I determined to pablish an edition 
of it for distribution here, as Lreally could not 
wait te get copies from you. It is exactly 
what is wanted as an introduction of the sub- 
ject to these who have never heard of it be- 

fore. 2 have issued it under the title of 
“Spreading the light,” and have printed on it 


the names of ali who will set asayents for the 


sale of Tar Stanxparn. Digan 2: 
Your movemeut will prove irresistizie, not 


only in America, but iu saustralia, where as 


wet lund rubbery is in a'state uf cristie. The 
squatting giants have swailowed the food, 
but have not yet assimilated it; and repeated 
doses of “Heary George powders” will make 
them disgorge, er ten thnes ten thousand 
Bees will know the reason why. This is not 
business talk, bas you must put it down to 
the enthusiasm evoked by. reading the last 
copies of your paper that have come to 
and. itmakesme young again to read it. 
Wt takes foriy years off my Hite, and makes 
mne feel, as cnece I always felt, that thee is 
ope for pour humanity. - 
am by no miexnus desirous of seeing myself 
in print, but if veu think anything T write 
ean de good for the cause publish it, Lar sup- 
pressamy uae aud address. Let it apveur 
dated sunply from Australia aud over the in- 
itiais, es oO A AN, 


Derno, N. S. W.—l have received the last 
eonsignnent of STANDARDS and traets. Our 
societies here arc slowly growiug. I hove 
had.an opportunity to deliver the addresses 

- fFegently, aud shall continue my cfforts, think 
ing the cause deserving the best work and 
fast years of my life. The pleasure of being 
brought auto acquaintance ‘with some spien- 
did workers is oe of the rewards T enjoy. I 
rejoice to ind maar -o whom “Progress and 
Poverty”. 2nd ‘Social Problems” baye been 
Like a ifting of cleuds froma dark horizon. 

i propose to begin bombarding our metrop- 
olis of Svdaey in January; and for this pur- 
pose £ want 439 copies of cach issue of THE 

ANDARD C4 Turther notice: also. the in- 
eciosed list cfturncts, © EORGE PLU ER. | 


Wartsexp, New Zealand.—Please send. 


trelve Stanpanps weekly. Lexnect to have 
a darge aumber of -sutscribers shortly, and 
wall write Vouugain very soon, as TD shal! necd 
“j@ supply of tracts, ete. Your principles are 
tating immensely inthis part of New Zealand. 
We are about 10 orgunize a cb. 
On PEE a ly We ARRINSON, © 
Qur good friends on the other side cf the 
world are going to work in earnest. Hew 
is at, now, with our friends here iu the United 
“States? Mow isitwith you Are you doing 
the work hat lies aext your hand? Have 
you canvassed your neighborhood for sub- 
_ seribers to Tne Sranparp! Have you dis- 
 @ributed any tracts? Do the people round 
about know you for « believer in the anti- 
“peverty doctrine? © Thess “are questions, 
friend Jcha Smith, that vou will do well to 


ask yourself and seethat you gct.satisfactory 


answers. The cause you love necds more 
than ever the earnest efforts of all its friends, 
_ andif you are really aud indced .one ef its 

well wishers you will work for it as you 
. mever worked befor i Ce renee aera 


ee ——, Minn.—Vablisher's Netes hus stirred 
 Maenp, 2nd now thai] am stirred up I can see 
‘how wouch Puecded it. 1 suppose there are 
‘Shonsanuds dike me, Ttelows why. take tt out in 
- thinkang what they weald do if they only got 
achance, or wouderiny why the othcr 7el- 
Jews dowt work a little barder, and all the 
time shut their eyes to the work that lies 
right at their doors ready.fer their hand. 
Istarted vuUb OL a cuuvassing ton> diy be- 
fore vesierday, aud if: you think my ex- 
perience si be of use to anybody else nere 
ais: SER EE ig LAO PS ER OR a 
he first mau Tcalled on wes a druggist 
whom TI have known for some years past. 
~Weron I told him svhatd wanted and asied him 
toe pet his name down for-a subscripiion tu 


Tat Staxpaup he gave-a queer svurt of look. 


@bmearasaids =... ae 
“What, are you one of those Henry George 
feranks! By thunder, the woods are full of 
J said yes, I was an anti-povertyite and 


Wanted to muke Litn-one, 0. | 


| “Veli,” he said, “f dowt believe in Henry 


George andi went subscribe vo. his paper; . 
burl wish you'd just tell me whai it is you’ 


fellows exvect todo.” 


Lnad a copy of d. F. Ring’s “Case Plainly. 
taved” in my pocket, soi yave him that and. 


asked hin to read it. He wlanced 2t it care- 


Jessly at first. but svon Lecume niore inter- 


ested. He rend ihe tract through, and. then 
he stared at me for about half a miuute and 
finally salds eu se BS 

“Tsay, I guess TH take that paper.” 

My gext visit was to a storekeeper. i 
thought l was going to. have a preity touch 
fame with him, Let to-my astonishment, as 
soon as i told hiwi my business, he said: | 

“Weil, do you kauw Pve been making up 
my mind to stuCy that question for some 
time past? I guess we'll fave a six moaths 
course Gof TuE Staxparp anyhow and after 
that we'll see.” : 

We had a little talk together, and I soon 
found out what bad set kim thimking on the 

dand question, He had been trying vo buy the 

-Willage lot next door to him for three years 
past, and in that time its price had just 
coukied, mainly because his store was doiag a 
good business aud drawing peop'e in that di- 
rection. ; 

“Cenfound it! he said, “here’s old M———- 
wants a thousand dollars to-day for that lot 


he'd w been clad to get. 830) for awhile ago. and | 


: he aint Gore nothin’ to it but jast let it Lie. 
aU’s ine acd my store that’s put the valuc into 
at. Ang here’s anvtier thing. M. ’s taxes 
on that iol are 64 vear now. See? Well, if 
_ Tbuy it he can take my $1,090 and invest it so 


asi bring lta 68 $70 a Year withous » cenit, 


much—but send them rezularly. 


“THE STANDARD, 


~~ 


of taxes on it. But let me own the lot and put 
a house on it, and the taxes will be §25 a vear 
at least. That means that Pll have to give 
bim $70 a year for doing nothing but gettin’ 
out of my way, and then pay $25 a yeur be- 
sicies for the privilege of doing it. If you fel- 
jows are trying todo away with sucha svsterm 
as that 'm with you, and I don’t care who 
knows it.” 

So there I had two subscribers for THE 
Stanpanp, and then, Pm sorry to say, my 
good luck seemed to leave me. I spent the 
whole afternoon talking to three other fel- 
lows, but couldu’t strike a sub, However, 
they were ready enough to talk, and I mean 
to gct them yet. Isend you their names, and 
want you to send them recruit STANDARDS 
for the next four weeks. V'll drop in on them 
and see that they read it, and after the four 
weeks I expect to get them without trovole. 

Now that I have broken the ice, I find the 
water ain't so cold after all. Canvassing for 
Tue STANDARD is good fun. It gives aman a 
chance to taik, and makes him do a heap of 
thinking. You will hoar from me again svon. 
I inclose addresses and remittances. 


&. FB. is right. Canvassing for THz STanp- 
ARD is guod mental exercise. You can’t fully 
appreciate the beauty of the single tax; you 
can’t really begin to see all i¢ will do for 
humanity, until you begin to exvlain it to 
other people. Every man you talk to, rich or 
poor, will furnish you a fresh example of the 
evils of the present system and a fresh in- 
stunce of the benefits to be wrought by re- 
iorm, <As our friend says, canvassing for 
Tar Stanpaxpn is “good fun.” 


BrooxLyy, N. Y.~—Inclosed find $2 with 
twelve names fer recruit subscriptions. In a 
few weeks I will send some more. 

I feel that the world may after al] be better 
for my having lived in it, new that I am en- 
gaged in spreading the glorious doctrine oi 
the fatherhood of Gud and the brotherhood 
of man, the abolition of industrial slavery. I 
have only lately enlisted in this crusade. I 
have had the scales removed from my eyes, 
thank God, and now Lam workirg as well as 
praving. Thauk God, we have some ministers 
of Christ who are speaking ‘earicssly in this 
good cause. Watrer H. Pitt. 


Kingston, Ont.—Send me some Jand and 
‘abor tracts, fer which jnclosed please find 
one dollar. The Young nien’s Christian asso- 
ciation has consented to throw opeu its hall 
for discussion of the land question, and next 


Friday Lawyer Machar, president of our laad | 
| 


| 
| 


This place is honeycombed with “George- | 


aud labor club, will present the theory of the 
single tax. The tracts I want for distvibu- 
tion that evening. Clergyvmen are becoming 
gradually interested aud must, some of them, 
speak out on the matter shortly. 


ism.” lain ustonished at the number of peo- 
ple Inow meet whose minds are already dis- 
posed to the land doctrine. 

ROBERT BALMER. 


 PrrrsptrG, Pa.—For inc)osed remittance 
send a copy cf THe Stannard to each of the 
following addresses for six weeks. I duly re- 
ceived the packace of tracts, and with the 
aid of the few German ones{ have made eight 
converts, six of whom were anarchists and 
twe ultra-socialists. Twill keep track of the 
English ones, and report in the near future. 
D. St. C. WINELAND. 


Wasninctosx, D. C.~—Inclosed are the 
names of twelve candidates for ccnversion. 


There can be no doubt that many of us were | 


somewhat disappomted at the result of the. 
New York clection, but just why we should 
be the majority of us have not stepped jong 
enough ty consider. When it is remembered 
toat our organization is but one year old, 
entered the ci cnaiga without even enough 
money for Jegitimate expenses and hid 
arrayed agaiust it the political bummers of 
ali schuols, the whisky iaterest and the 
churches to a large extent, and that we cast 
for our principies neariy 79,000 vutes in one 
state alone, L cannot help thinking that if we 
eas keep rigtt along getting defeated in the 


same way fora few years we shall soon be 


able to muster men enough to overcome both 
the old parties. 

Our duty now is quite clear. All we have 
to do is to go to work in eartiest, individually, 
to educute the people, and to keep our princi- 
plesconstantly before them. L propose. dur- 
ing the coming year to send you the names of 
at least one hundred aad fifty men, to whem 
Twant you to send recruit STANDARDS. You 
will see from the classification of the rames I 
send you to-day that few of them ere wurk- 
ingmen in the strict sense of the term. Sume 
of them, F am morally certain, will “see the 
eat’ before the expiration of the six weeks, 
and willtake uy the cross of the new cru-’ 
sade, and d» battle for the right. They are 
all honest, intelligent, thinking men, repre- 
senting all political parties. 

Ws. GEbpEsS, M. D. 


Wosurx, Mass.—I. and miliions like me, 
who stand consistently doubting outside the 
pale of aay church, would not thus” stand if 
sermons like those which Dr. MeGlynn 
preaches out of the church were preacied in 
church by ministers with characters to match. 
Never in any Jife have Ubeern more charmed 
and inspired than by these utterances. 

Lincluse postal note for $1.45 for my sub- 
scription to THE STANDARD for the next half 


year. K. —, 
Good letters tuese to read and think over. 
They suggest werk to be done, and they show, 
moreover, Now easy the work is if one wil! 
only set about tu with a will, When are you 
going to begin work! , ; 


_ Fifteen cents for four successive copies of 
THE STANDARD. That is the recruit subserip- 


tion. If you want to do your duty by the 


- enuse, see to it that every one of your ac- 
quuintances all over the United States has a 


ehance to read at least four issues of THE 
SraNxpDaRD on -this recruit subscription plan. 


“Make a list of the people you know and then 
‘send in your recruit subscriptions as fast as 


youcan afford—one a mouth, if you can do 
no better; fifty a week Hf you can afford so 
It is the 
persistent work of this kind, the constaat 
agitation, the steacy drop, drop, dropping of 
the water on the stone, ihbat will bring vic- 
tory to our cause at last. 
guined brings our triumph a day nearer. 


Oue subscription, one year, 2. ee 
One subscription, six months, 2. 8 
Que subscription, ibree inonths, 
Three or more subseriptions: — 
One'year, each, 0) ea eS 
Six months, each. oS oe ee 
Three munths, each, 3.6 Lee 50 
- After the first clubof three bas been sent, 
subsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the same reduced rates. - oe 


Recruit subscriptions, f or four weeks, wil! 
bereceived, singly or ia clubs, at fifteen cents 
cach. 


The recruiting fund -bhas received the fol- 
lowing contributions during the past week: 
T. M. Grey........ $1 80 
Harry. ANSOp...... cc csecceacensvecesuvcscescceccece < 
W. J. HubiUSOD.. 00. cascacccuvavevceccccccececsceces 
BYaNeis. LAKC eos vovesevenntes oidenersecesscuewven 
Walter Crosbye..cscoscecsscascctscsnccsdscesocccse 


GCOrSeAn ds lacs ocsescesicvkieeuecsescbecsoc soe letas 


PP e dee woven ercrcceresvsesenses 


Total for the Week... ..c. lect ceecceseseesseces ST BD 
Previously achkpowjedgedics.cccccseceecoveteeces 1,554 47 
TOUR] LO GatCe...iicveccncscccecavceecesccscees oOlj972 32 
There is work waiting to be done which 
cannot be done until this find begins to grow 
alittletaster. It rests with the readers of Tar 
Standard to say whetber that werk shall 
remain undone or not. 


Address Wanted. 

Will the correspondent in Reading, Pa., 
whose letter was printed on the first page of 
THE Staxparp of Nov. 26 over the signature 
“A Friead,” please vend bis full pame and 


address Wo this office! 


Every convert. 


ASSOCIATE ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETIES. 


The splendid work accomplished by the 
Anti-poverty society has already led to the 
formation of associate societies ia other 
cities, as noted from time to time in THE 


STANDARD, and repeated requests are made 
for information as to the methods of organiz- 
ing associate societies and the rules which 
should govern their confederation and co- 
operation. To reuder the formation of such 
branches easy the executive committee of the 
New York Anti-poverty society adopted at 
its mecting, held Nov. 21, 1887, the following 
resolutions, which apply to the United States 


aud Canada: 

Resolved, 1. That the secretary prepare a 
suitable charter, to be issued from time to 
time to such ten or more persons as Shall be 
designated by the executive cominittee, coh- 
Sstituting them and Lbeir associates and suc- 
cessors the anti-poverty society of the city or 
vilinge in which they reside. The charge for 
such charter to be $1. 3 ‘ 

2, ‘That only one charter be issued to any 
one city or village. 

2» shat the executive committee may, by a 
majority vote at any mecting called for the 
purpose, withd.aw any charter 59 issued. 

4. That each branch society sball govern 
its local affairs, but shall in reneral conform 
to the usages and adopt and_ promulgate the 
fundamental principies of this society. 

5. That.each branch society shall have a 
eorresponding secretary, whose duty it shall 
be to regularly correspond with the secretary 
of this society. ee ; 

6. That each branch society may in its dis- 
cretion orgauize subordinate local branches 
within the territory assigued to it by its char- 
ter, upon any plan it may adopt, but the plan 
adopted by this society is recominended 
wherever applicable. ; . 

7. That the plan for subordinate Jocal 
brarcves in the city cf New York, reported 
to the executive, on October 18, 1837, by the 
committee on grouping, and hereto attached, 
is adopted. ; ~s, 

$ That the executive committce may, in its 
discretion, calla confereuce or couvention of 
2nti-poverty secieties, und fix the basis of 
representation therefor, which couference or 
convention may form a continental or rational 
anti-poverty society, and adopt a constitution 
therefor, such constitution to go into cect 
when approvcd by a majority of the anti- 
poverty societies then organized; provided, 
however, such constitution shall mm nowise 
contravene the fundamental principles of this 
society. ‘ 

9, These resolutions shall be printed aud 
forwarded io all existing anti-poverty 59- 
eirties and land and labor clubs; and copies 
thereof shall acnompany every charterissued. 

10. That the by law as to branches, hereto- 
fore adonted, shall be repealed. 

The report referted to ia No. 7 of foregoing 
resolutions specifles districts in New ‘York 
vity in which subordinate societies or groups 
may be formed. The genera! recommenda- 
ticns of the repurt are as follows: 

The committee recommends that the mem- 
bers beiunging to each group be called to- 
gether to organize; that each zroup elect its 
own secretary and treasurer, the chairman 
to be selected by the exczutive committee of 
the sceciety from ifs own members; that the 
groups be instructed to bave branch anti- 
poverty society public meetings ia their dis- 
tricts at least once a month, and make pro- 
vision for the distribution of tracts within 
their districts, either by individual missionary 
elfort or by circulsting at churches, theaters, 
or other public places; and that the groups be 
especially urged (9 so direct their work as 
to secure the co-cperaticn of the iadies of the 
society. ; 

The committee also recommends the groups 
to further subdivide their own membership 
into smaller branebes for the purpose of hold- 
ing sociables and debating elubs within rela- 
tively small circles. ee 

The absence of cumbersome detuil iu this 
plan of organizationis in entire keeping with 
the methods and purposes of a suciety which 
has invariably trusted more to the individual 
zealand enthusiasm of its members than to 


any fixed rules of action or scheme of govern- 


ment. Now, as before, the main thing neces- 
sary for the formation of an anti-poverty 
society will be that conviction and teat spirit 
which strengthens and animates the sew 
crusade; All towns in which “a few are 
gathered together” for sympathy and aid io 
carrying on. the good work should now, 
within @ short time, be able to have aunti- 
peverty societies of their own, 


Prepurving fer the Campaign of °SS. 

The following circular has been issued by 
the Nineteenth ward asseciation of the united 
labor party of Brooklyn: 

Dear Sir—This is toinform you that the Nine- 
teenth ward association of the united labor 
party fon whose books your uname appears as 
w.member) is organizing for permanent and 
necessary work, with no intention of abating 
its energy until the great principles for which 
we staud shall be engralted iu the laws of our 
country. 

Our defeat in the recent skirmish has not 
shaken our belief that the single tax upen 
land values wheu adopted will make. natural 
opportunities for werk accessible to the 
inborer that thereafter no. man. willing te 
work shall-be in enforced idleness or com- 
pelied to bee from others for the boun of em- 
ployment. The primary work now before our 
organization is education, the spreading of 
the light, the sharing with others of the great 
truths which we see, the doing by cach, ac- 
cording. to bis ability’ and opportunities, of 
soincthing which will hasten the day when 
our beliefs and hopes shall be embodied iu 
grounded law. 

Do vou fulter, or shall we count you among 
the faithful? Jn the great work before us, it 
is, perhaps, needless to remind you, that, 
thorgh all should be willing and competent 
to becoine. teachers and missiouaries, we 
could yet tind work for many more. 

Now for a brief outiixe of our plaus: We 
propose to cngugze permanent quarters, which 
sshallbbe open every night in the year. To 
hold week!y meetings, Which shall be inter- 


-spersed with debates, musical and hterary 


exercises, and periodically to have some man, 


e. {eminent in the movemen., deliver a lecture 
These are our terms for subscriptions to. 
“THu STANDARD: : Wee Ss 


on the burniug question of our time. 

We trust these pluas will meet vour ap- 
proval and have your co-operation, We meet 
next Friday, December 2, at the old quarters, 
No. 145 Walton street, aud would ve pleased 
to Welcome you, with any friends you meht 
chovse to bring. Should you be unable to at 
tend this mecting, picase communicate with 
one of the undcrsignen, statiny whether you 
intend to eulist for the war or aot. Very re- 
speetinlly yours, 

JOSEPH MCUUINNESS, 550 Roebling st., 

JOHN A, GILCHRIST, 263 Rutledge st, 

C. B. BAnNeEn, 9S Walton st, 
Committee. 

The Nineteenth ward organization bas now 
about one hundred active members. It pro - 
puses to push things energetically. 


A Peep at New York Seciety. 
New Tork Sun. 


The Crreassian beauty next halted before 
the dark hallway of a tenement in Chrystie 
street, ertered if and groped her way up 
three flichts of stairs to a door that yielded 
toa genile push. It opened into a room that 
Was usea as a day nursery for children—a 
baby farm, as the neighbors called it. On a 
bureau stoud u kerosene lamp wich a chimney 
so sovely in need of cleaning that the atmus- 
phere got only a twilight effect from the 
blazing Wick Within the dirty cvlinder. Black 
shadows were thus thrown on the bare floor 
and walls from the bed, the rocker and the 
half dozen cribs standing here aud there 
avout the room. Ali the cribs except one 
were erspty of everything but soiled and dis- 

rdered bedding. In that oue crib a baby of 
seven or eight months’ existence, pale but ro- 
bust, slept as only childrei and unzels possi- 
bly can sicep, soundly aud with a sinile be- 
tokeniug the passiug of delightful dreams 
and visions, Pale it was, though, you could 
not kuow thai uvatil the F ‘¢g had se zed a 
Wash tag. aud.rabbed vil tue sigus os negli- 
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gence that stained the little cheeks and high 
white brow. : 

“] think you might clean up Baby a little, 
Mrs. Houlihan,” said the Reauty. 

“Oh, do you, now?” answered the woman of 
the place, moving out of the shadow of the 
chimney place—a nuge: shapeless tun of femi- 
ninity, with a bard and repulsive face. 
‘Well, then, Pil just tell ye I don’t much care 
for what youthink. All the otber babies is 
away be noine or tin o’ciock, and here it is 
afther eleven every noight whin you come. 
And there was your brut yelling an hour ago, 
that I had to give him three cints’ worth 
more of milk, as I had to do ‘twas Saturday 
night and again of a Chewsday. Vil thank 
ye that ye will pay me for it, every cint.” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Houlihan,” said the Beauty, 
who was now down on her knees over the 
cradle; “I will pay vou more than that. I 
will pay you extra. But don’t call him a brat 
or be unkind to him?—— 

“Don't find fault with honest dirt, thin, and 
PH not brat bim.” 

‘And I want to ask you to keep bim all 
right until I move. I dare not take him home. 
Mv husband has found out where I live and 
sold my bed from uuder me, and [I must get 
another room where he will not find aie be 
fore I take baby away.” : 

The huge farmer of infantile humanity 
strode across ube room and seized the girl 
with agrip like avise. Then she rained a 
volley of questions upon her in a cold and 
cruel! voice: 

“Are you not lying? Have you not lost 
your placef Will you pay me doubie, forty 
centsa day and the extra milk? I wou't be 
chisele@ be noue of you. I don’t care for one 
baby above another, nor any of thim—only 
the money they bring nie. Forty cents and 
the milk, and every cint cash in me hand.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said the Circassian. beauty, 
‘ond you will keep him and not ict him ery 
for food? Oh, thauk you very much.” 

An hour fater she had retired—upon a shaw! 
on the otherwise bare thloor—to drcam of her 
drunken husband, whose knock she expected 
every instant, even in her sleep, and of rising 
early and securing another room where she 
could hide herself aad baby away from him. 


The Owners ef Ireland. 
Irish World, Nov. 3), 2S*u. 


The TYelegraph—also London—assumes that 
Mr. Parnell assumes that ‘The landlords have 
no rights which the tenants are bound to re- 
spect,” and cuntinues, “ This rule of readjust- 
ment has a certain simplicity about it; but if 
the landiord bas no equitable claim, why com- 

ensate him with thirty years’ rent as Ma. 

arnell proposed at New Ross!” 

Now it su happeus that Mr. Parnell does not 
assume that landlords have no “rights that 
tenants are bound to respect.” But, ti he dues 
not assume this, the tenants are Legiuuing to 
assume it. God forbid that they should ecom- 
mit the crime of nut assuming it—the crime of 
recognizing any “rizht” in these wholesale 
thieves and murderers—those biaspuemers, 
tuo, Who have dured to set aside the Title 
Deed reposing in man’s natura! wants aud 
given to him by uis Creatur—that they should 
throw down that Diviue Tithe Deed aud set up 
in its stead a lie, begottea in wickedness and 
born in blued. 

But of all the London beagles that bark at 
the Jand movement the Londen Times seems 
the most stupid, the most at fault. Thus it 
goes olf on the “false sceat:” 

“When the present race of Jandlicrds has 
been shot or dispossessed, or whatever else it 
is that Mr. Paraeli and his frieuds bave in 
store for them, the land of Ireland would 
still be in the pussession of somebody. Its 

wher might still prefer to let it out rather 
than to cultivate it himself. But with what 
added force weuld Mr. Parnell’s words of 
abuse apply to the men who did this? If 
furce aud fraud are blots upun a title, hut 
rights of ownership could there be for any 
member of the land league or for anyoody 
claiming through him?’ : 

“The owner micht still prefer,” ete. The 
Times dves act even dreevm of the sublime 
truth on which this whvle question now turns. 
Poe truth that there is ne owner, that there 
can be no “owner” of what God has created 
for the use of ali. Thata title of possession 
founded upon his occupancy is all thac any 
man can ever own cf God’s footsteol, and 
that only ror a quantity measurable by his 
natural wants. Pertinently, indeed, does the 
Times ask, “What rights of ownership could 
there be for any member of the laud leasue 
or anvbody claiming through him? The 
Limes is too sunkea and unobservant to see 
the auswer—at once simple and conclusive. 
No right! None could exist in any member of 
the land league, and nu rights whatever in 
any mat “claiming through him.” There is 


one lJep'tiuate right, and only one, ou this. 


broad earth. And that right is so clear, so 
conclusive, so stumped by the Most High, 
that no man can mistake it. No man, if he be 
sot. a fool, can mistake it. And no other man 
cag or will deny it if he be not something in 
tbe very close ueighborhood of a knave. 

For man must satisfy the wauts of his 
nature or be must die. Shut dim out from tie 
products of the land and immediate deuth to 
himis the consequence. Shut him out from 
the products ef the land itself and he has 
no meaus of procuring even food, if someone 
does not consent to admit him into the “insti- 
tution” of wages slavery. If he is udmitted, 
there remaius befure him a long, luburious, 
joyless lite. And vut from that oiserable 
coucition he is liable to be east at any mo- 
ment. Out to the two executioners that are 
Walting outside to murder bim—Nuakedness 
and Hunger. That's the hfeor the death pro- 
vided for him, both in Ireland and America, 
by the damnable thing that calls itself a 
Christian civilization. . 

But why add proof after proof that this 
whole syscem of land monopoly is an impiety 
—a_ blaspbhemy—directly or remotely tie 
cause of all the sorrows that ever afflicted 
our brother man and our sister woman on 
this earth! The work now before us is to 
overturn the blasphemy—let not its aspect be 
seen wherever a maa or woman exists to look 
at it. 

As the sun of harvest ripens the grain, so 
will the fight of truth ripen the great laud 
movement. And, as Mr. Parnell has wisely 
said, when the harvest of truth and justice is 
ripe it will be an easy matter to gather in the 
truits. 


. 


Aud How Can This Be Done Better Than 
ou the Plan Proposed by the United La. 
bor Party ¢ 
Chauucey M. Depew at the Chamber of Commerce 

Dinuer, © 
There is no civilized country where so many 

workingmen own their ows homes. The 
solveat of oational prosperity and happiness 
is not the cunfiscation of land upou crazy 
theories of its common use, but the widest 
distribution of its ownership. The nan whe 
Lotds in fee his house and lot eud within the 
wulls of his cottage, however humble it may 
be, gathers his family, forms the tender fire- 
side associations and begins to feel the in- 
dependence of his pusitiun becomes ot once a 
defender of the law and a determined fue of 
anarchy. The broadest philanthrupy, the 
most beneficent and best paying seltishness in 
the use of capital is to make cheap and easy 
the purchase uf homesteads. 


What a Leading Canadian Jeurnal Thinks 
ef the Late Election. 
Toronto Globe. 

While Mr. Henry George met with a some- 
what unexpected set-back in the New York 
state election, it is rather jumping at couclu- 
sions for the organs of the twv great Alneri- 
can political parties to profess to believe that 
the muvement favoring a single tax on Jand 
yalues has been finally disposed of by the re- 
sult of a single contest. It this opinion is we!) 
founded, if an economic doctrine supported 
by a great number of the masters of economic 
science is hencetorth out of politics, if the so- 
calied “Georgeites” have been praciically 
buried, it cannut be improper to write a little 
obituary notice of them 

Let the surviving political parties then ac- 
knowledge that Henry George fought his 
losing campaign in avery noble spirit, con- 
sistently, maznanimousiy, bravely and al- 
ways by appeals to the reason and conscience 
of the public. He endured malignant repre- 
sentations with silent dignity, refused to re- 
tort ridicule by ridicule, and, though pos- 
sessed of a most terrible armory, never re- 
plied to invective by invective, | 4 bore it 
with Calm aud even pilying scura, dual his 
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ee Straight: Sack, popular for business wear, made with 


3 flaps on pockets, double stitched on the edge, three-cightha 


of an inch apart. . For a man five feet eight inches, the 


average length is: twenty-nine anda half inches, a 


Trousers—Good dressers. 


but the majority prefer a medium width, say abong 


eighteen: inches at knee and seventeen and @ half 


at bottom. 


Samples and Self-Measurement Chart mailed on application. Please deac 
d, as we can only mail about a dezen Samples. . 


speeches, in all the artieles of his very pow- 
erfully . written paper, THe STANDARD, 
there was no. sentence indicating _ his 
aims were selfish or in any degree 
mean, but always he sought to advance 
the highest interests of his country and bu- 
Wanity.. Finally he took his unexpectedly 
severe defeat ina manner becoming tu a brave 
man, thrice armed against disaster by con- 
sciousness of rectitude and hove for the ulti- 
mate triumph of his priucipies. That a cam- 
paicn so fought and a defeat so endured were 
va bebalf of a dead cause may be so. but we 
do nut beheve it. At the worst, the “George- 
ites” have uffered to meu of all parties and 
countries an exumple of maguificeut fairness, 
generosity, candor and courage that cannot 


fai) entirely of effect ina world where uoble: 


exuniple is never quite wasted. 


A Barbed: Wire Feuce. ~ 
Boston Transcript. a RS he Ses 
‘Why siould there exist a customs barrier 
rizbt through the middle of the coutinent to 
retard the natural flow of commerce? . 


Ty obliterate this eustoms line right through 


the midcle of the continent, and make the 
whole American people one, cummercially, 


-is the: object sought by the new. movement 


called commnercial union. The almost miracu- 


-lous crops of wheat raised by the Sparse set- 


tlements of Manitoba: the stores. of such 


‘minerals as iron, copper, nickel, gold) aud 


sitver, asbestos, mica, phosphate and coal, 
only just broached as yet onthe other side of 
the great Inkes; the lumber so greatly needed 
in the United States, and the tisheries, under 
commercial. univa would be. opened and 


rendered free: to: American enterprise und 


American prolit. At present, as the Amerteait 
Grocer eXpresses it, we are shut off from 
these riches and they are shut off from our 
markets ‘‘by a barbed wire fence 4,000 miles 
long, over Which oue brother cannot. trade 
with another brother to the extent. ofa bushel 
of potatees without. the intervention of the 
governmeut.” How much longer can the ia- 
telligence and enterprise of “Americans sub- 


-mit to-such a medieval. interfereuee with 
their traiic and advaucement? 


Of Some Comfort to the Half Way Free 
Tiauders. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Reeard - 


writes as follows, aud that Journal. priuts his 
communication under the: heading ‘tHow 
Georgeism Helps Ravenue Refurm:? I bave 
asked a number of workinymen who have 
aveepted the theory whether they realize 
that the acceptance makes them out and out 
free traders. Sume had not previowsiy lovked 
at the matter in-that light; but, their atten- 
tion baving been called to’ ity: they ‘have 
quickly declared that if there. be anything 
at all in Georgeism, then the notion. that 
wages depend in any degree upon the maiu- 
tenunce of a high tariff must be utterly ua- 
sound. 
George have still familiarized themselves 
with bis theories, and. these, almost tow wan, 
so far as, iny observation goes, have been in- 


‘fluenced thereby to an abandonment of the 


idea that high tari? cag ever be depended 


upon to muke wages high and give the coun- -]- 


try prosperity. 


FOR 
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Aotee ey ¥ SUCIETY, 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D..D.,. PRESIDENT, 


The thirty-third public meeting of. the society will 
be Leld at “a eee en : 
THE ACADEMY UF MUSIC. 
| SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, 

ADDRESS 
coe by : 
EV. DR. M’GLYNN. 
“= -Bubject, - ; 4 
HEADS AND HEARTS, _ 


Soe Singing by 

ONCORDIA CHORUS, 
as Under the direction of 
MISS AGATILA MUNIER 


Admission. free, except to reserved seats, 
seats, 23 cents and 5) cents, — Peer 
Box office open at 6:3) p.m. on Sunday, eS 
Tickets on sate at the Anti-Poverty Society office, 
30 Couper Union. : ae Bs : 
NOTE.—The Academy of: Music has-been leased for 


six months by the socicty for its Sunday evening mett- 
ings. : os 


LLEGHENY COUNTY COMMONERS.~ 

NOTICE.—The regslar meeting of the ‘romimnon 
ers” will be held on Friday evening, Dec, 16, ISST, wt 7:30 
o’clock sharp, The place of meeting is our call above 
the bank of the corner of Fourth and. Wood streets. 
Free discussion on laud anc taxation. 

W. J. NESBIT, Secretary, 
2 Market street, Allegheny, Pa 
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